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CHAPTER I. 

JOLONEL DALTON was washing 
his hands, but he had left the door 
of his dressing-room open, in order 
to continue the important conversation he 
was holding with his wife when the dressing- 
bell rang. 

' My dear, I can see no alternative. Poor 
Blanche must bring the child here ; and if, as 
she thinks, her days are numbered, why the 
child must be ours, and one more young 
thing among the cousinhood will make no 
difference.' 
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* Umph !' said Mrs. Dal ton rather doubt- 
fully. 

She had finished her toilette and dismissed 
her maid, but sat still before the glass slowly 
clasping her bracelets. 

* What did you say ?' cried her husband 
with an unexpected shout, his head just with- 
drawn from a basin of cold water, dripping 
like a water-spaniel. 

* I said nothing,* she answered placidly. 

* But do you see any alternative ?* 

' No, dear, none. Of course they must 
come. My May is out, and so excessively 
pretty that I have no doubt she will marry 
immediately, and this poor Italian child can 
take her place.' 

* I wonder whether she is like her mother,* 
said Colonel Dalton, rubbing away vigorously 
with a very hard towel. * My sister Blanche 
was a pretty girl before she married her un- 
lucky Italian Count.* 

* Not in the least like her.' 

' My dear, how can you tell ?' 
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* One knows the effect of the cross — fair 
hair and a dark sallow skin — it never 
answers.' 

* Did you ever know one ?' 

* Oh yes ! a clever woman just what I de- 
scribe ; her eyes were shot-grey and yellow !* 

* Good gracious ! If I thought my unfor- 
tunate niece was such an object, upon my 
word, Mary, I do not think I would inflict 
her upon youT 

' Looks go for nothing,' said his wife, rising 
and casting one more glance at the handsome 
face reflected in the glass before her. * Poor 
Blanche's daughter shall be most welcome. 
' By-the-bye,' she said suddenly, * what sort 
of man was Camillo de Caroli T 

* One of the handsomest fellows of the 
foreign type you ever saw ; tall and slight, 
with black hair and straight features, immense 

black moustache, and eyes like ' He 

paused, searching for an illustration. 

* Well T said Mrs. Dalton. ' Fierce little 
black eyes ?* 

I — 2 
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your father dreadfully not to see her 
again.* 

* How is it that they have never been 
home ? Tell me all about it, mamma/ 

* I will tell you all I can. This aunt, you 
know, and your aunt Maria were your grand- 
father's only daughters. Aunt Blanche was 
the youngest, and very pretty indeed. Aunt 
Maria was older, and always delicate. They 
had no mother, poor girls, and your grand- 
father was a passionate, hot-tempered man, 
tyrannical with his children, who were all 
dreadfully afraid of him. Blanche was his 
favourite, but she was by far the most timid 
of all' 

* And papa ?' 

' Papa was very young, and always away at 
his work, either at school or, later, with his 
regiment. One year your grandfather took 
it into his head to spend the winter in Rome. 
Blanche was then seventeen. Aunt Maria was 
not strong, and he was fond of change. Both 
your aunts were delighted. Rome was very 
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gay ; they made many acquaintances and 
friends. Amongst others, they made ac- 
quaintance with Count de Caroli. Your papa 
described him to me just now as one of 
the handsomest men he ever met. He cer- 
tainly must have had some wonderful fascina- 
tion. Your papa was very fond of him. He 
and Blanche became devoted to each other. 
Aunt Maria, though herself much attracted, 
did her utmost to warn them and prevent an 
engagement. She understood her fathers 
character better than poor Blanche did, and 
was quite certain that he would never give 
his consent.* 

' Go on, mamma/ said May, as her mother 
paused. * What could the objection be T . 

' The objection was obvious,' said her 
mother, rather hastily. * He was an Italian, 
a Roman Catholic, a man already involved in 
plots and plans for overturning the Govern- 
ment, a discontented patriot. My dear, prac- 
tically I quite understand grandpapa's dis- 
pleasure. I should be furious myself if you — ' 
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' Never mind, maihmie ; I promise I won't. 
Go on.' 

May's cheeks were burning ; she nestled 
her pretty face down on her mother's soft 
white hand, and played with her rings. 

' The explosion came at last. Camillo de 
Caroli asked your grandfather for Blanche's 
hand. He was in a furious passion — most 
discourteous, I am afraid ; but Camillo be- 
haved beautifully, and withdrew his pre- 
tensions. He was a thorough gentleman.' 

' Well — well, mamma ?' 

'Your grandfather did not choose to tell 
his daughter what had happened. Camillo 
left Rome without any adieu, and poor little 
Blanche was left behind, thinking that he had 
only been amusing himself at her expense, 
and that she was one of those unhappy 
women who suffer to their life's end a verit- 
able martyrdom bdtause they have given 
away their heart's love unasked.' 

* Oh, mamma, how could he !' 

* Blanche was not strong. She became ill 
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— thinner and thinner every day. Not even 
to Maria did your grandfather speak, so there 
was no comfort to be had anywhere. They 
returned to England, but she became worse ; 
and when the winter came round once more, 
she was ordered abroad to save her life. 
They went to Mentone, and, as it chanced, 
Camillo was also there.* 

* And did they meet ?' 

* They met one day half-way up one of the 
hills. Maria told me all about it once. The 
two girls were alone. Blanche — very weak, 
and looking as white and fragile as a lily — 
was seated on the ground, leaning against a 
tree, with her hands clasped on her knees, and 
her large blue eyes looking away over the far 
blue sea, with a whole world of sadness and 
desolation in their gaze. Maria saw him first. 
He came up the path a sadder, graver man 
than he used to be, but handsomer and more 
fascinating than ever. When he saw them, 
there was one eager, brilliant look, and he 
was starting forward with both hands 
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Stretched out, when quite suddenly he pulled 
himself up ; every trace of colour faded out 
of his face. He bowed, and would have 
passed on ; but Maria, to whom that sudden 
look was a revelation, came forward. 

* " I am so glad to see you," she said. 
*' We did not know you were in Mentone." 

* " Your sister !" he exclaimed. " She is 
changed — she is ill ?" 

* At the sound of his voice, Blanche turned 
round and saw him. She was still very much 
of a child. She sprang to her feet and put 
out both her hands, her whole sweet face lit 
up with brilliant joy. The welcome was 
unmistakable — and — well, a full explanation 
followed.' 

' Oh, mammie ! what a bad ending ! Did 
he not rush to her ? What happened ?' 

* My dear child !' Mrs. Dalton coughed, 
and laughed a little. She had been carried 
away herself, but she did not like to talk to 
May like this. She changed her tone. ' It 
IS very unwise to be impulsive,' she said. 
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' Blanche ought never to have allowed her- 
self to care for a man who had not her father's 
leave to court her, and she ought then to have 
shown a proper pride, and ' 

' Ah, but love is stronger than pride/ said 
May softly. 

' Certainly not. May ! Pride — proper 
pride, I mean — ought to be much stronger 
than love,' said Mrs. Dalton severely. 

May laughed a little, nestled closer, and 
said : 

* Go on, mamma.' 

* Well, they went home, and Maria — ^good, 
unselfish Maria — broke the news to her 
father. She always took all burdens on her- 
self. She told him that Blanche's whole 
heart was set on the marriage ; but he would 
not give his consent for a long, long time ; 
and when he did so at last, it, was in the most 
ungracious way : he would not be present at 
the wedding — he would give her no blessing, 
no help or comfort. The very last day, he 
told her that he refrained from cursing her 
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marriage, but that she could expect nothing 
more from him. They were married in 
London. Your papa gave her away, and 
they went back to Italy, and have never 
been to England since. Your aunt has be- 
come quite an Italian, she says. Aunt 
Maria, as you know, lived with grandpapa 
until he died ; and then it was found that he 
had left her not only the Manor House, but 
all the property destined for Blanche, and to 
her not one shilling. Aunt Maria tried to 
make her take her sharie, but it transpired 
that it was her gift and not through her 
father s will, and Camillo refused absolutely 
to receive one penny. He was a proud man 
also, and they had enough then. But, my 
dear, it is twelve o'clock, and you really must 
go to bed.' 

' Oh, but finish first, mother darling!' 

* There is not much more to tell. We 

heard very seldom from them — hardly ever, 

indeed. Your Aunt Blanche used to write 

to Aunt Maria long accounts of the children 
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— Camillo and Bianca — and that sort of 
thing, but not much of the manner of their 
life. Camillo was deep in political schemes : 
she became also a great enthusiast. It 
sounded such nonsense to us in England ; 
but I really believe that was because we 
knew nothing whatever about it. He was in 
prison once for a long time. Their fine old 
palace in Florence was sold ; his house in 
Rome went also. Oh! it all seemed strange 
and miserable. The marriage was inevitable, 
but it ought not to have been allowed.* 

* I am afraid it is difficult not to allow the 
inevitable, mamma,' said May, laughing. 

* Go to bed, you naughty child !' 

* Only one more minute. So at last he 
died, mother, did he not ?* 

* Yes ; and your poor aunt was quite 
heartbroken. She is left without him, very 
poor, with only her headstrong boy and an 
old brother-in-law, who is an artist, to pro- 
tect her. Young Camillo is as wild an 
enthusiast as his father, and thinks of nothing 
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but joining the army. When poor Camillo 
was dying, he desired that his daughter 
should be sent to England, and if she were 
left an orphan, might be brought up in an 
English family. Your father wrote to him, 
one of those kind of letters that only papa 
can write ; and when his answer came, it was 
so pathetic, so simple and manly, that we 
both cried/ 
' And now ?' 

* Now the time that poor Camillo foresaw 
has come. Blanche is dying, and comes here 
to leave her child with us.' 

* She shall be as dear to me as any sister 
could be,* said May fervently. 

* I am sure she will. Now go ! Go, my 
darling ! Good-night ! God bless you, my 
pretty one !' 



CHAPTER II. 

?AY,' said Colonel Dalton at break- 
fast on the following morning, ' I 
want you to ride over to the 
Manor House this morning, and take your 
aunt Blanche's letter to your aunt Maria.' 

'Yes, papa, certainly; but ' and she 

looked a little doubtfully at the cousin-guests 
to whom it was her duty to play hostess. 

* May we go too .'' asked one of them 
gaily. 

'What! all of you?' said Mrs. Dalton 
laughingly. 'Aunt Maria will not have 
enough luncheon for you.' 

' The last time we went,' said Jaqueline St. 
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Leger, the youngest of the girls, * Aunt 
Maria was just sitting down to luncheon ; she 
had one partridge, and a very tiny little jam 
omelette. Peters looked daggers at us, and 
we were all so dreadfully hungry that she 
told us to go to Mrs. James and see what we 
could get.' 

* And what did you get, you poor little 
starved Jack ?' said Colonel Dal ton. 

' A huge cake that was not intended for 
upstairs at all, and unlimited bread and jam. 
The cake was a dripping-cake, Mrs. Jones 
said ; but it did not drip, it was quite dry, and 
the goodness of it was unspeakable.' 

* Well, whoever goes to-day must run their 
chance. What time shall I order the horses ? 
Do you go, Arthur i^' 

* I should like to go. Uncle John, if you will 
mount me. May I ride Prince ?' 

* Oh, and me Felix !' cried Jaqueline. 

* So me wants to ride Felix ! does that very 
ungrammatical little me } Who else ?' 

Mrs. Dalton s two nieces, Mary and Annie, 
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did not care to ride so far ; their brothers 
were going to shoot. The little party was to 
consist of May Dalton, Sir Arthur St. Leger, 
and his sister Jaqueline. 

The St. . Legers were distant cousins, but 
being near neighbours and on very intimate 
terms with the Daltons, they had adopted the 

* Uncle' and * Aunt' from early childhood. Lady 
St. Leger, Arthur's widowed mother, was Mrs. 
Dalton's dearest friend. 

May Dalton was one of the very prettiest 
specimens of English girl-beauty. She had 
delicate features, bright sunny blue eyes, a 
complexion of exquisite pink and white, and 
light brown hair — soft, wavy, and very abund- 
ant. 

Little Jaqueline did not yet enjoy the 
dignity of being fully out, but she was seven- 
teen, and supposed that she ought to be con- 
sidered as grown-up. She was very small, 
with a brown eager little face, large eyes, and 
a well-shaped mobile mouth. Having grown 
up very much unchecked and uncontrolled, 

VOL. I. 2 
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she was something of a tomboy; and in 
especial was apt to say at once everything 
that came into her head, and express it in 
terms more quaint than elegant. 

' I am like a bottle of water turned upside 
down ; it is in such a fuss to get out that it is 
always tumbling over its own toes/ she said 
to May one day after a scolding for hoydenism. 

Now that it was necessary to get a little 
into shape, the fault-finding of her mother was 
incessant, and poor little Jaqueline had grown 
into a most humble frame of mind ; she was 
very diffident, and had the lowest possible 
opinion of her own attractions, all of which 
did not in the least check her high spirits. 

* My dear Jaque, are you really going to 
ride Felix ?' said her brother, advancing to 
mount her. * You will look like a fly on an 
elephant.' 

* But then, you know, if the fly's mind was 
greater than the elephant's, it could sit him 
quite well,' said Jaqueline, gathering up her 
reins. ' I have a great mind in a little body. 
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and Felix a little wee mind in a great big 
body ; and I like the sense of power/ she 
added superbly. 

The day was beautiful, and the long ride 
very full of enjoyment. After awhile they 
left the roads, and their way led over moor- 
land on short springy turf, with the fresh 
wind sweeping round them, and the air filled 
with the voices of the larks ecstatically 
winging their way up into the blue sky. 

Jaqueline found herself a little left out, 
which often happened nowadays, for Arthur 
rode close to May, and his head was always 
bent towards her, and his eyes always on her ; 
so that it was fortunate that he rode so very 
clever and surefooted an old hunter, for he 
received scant attention from his rider. May 
was always looking straight before her, and 
her sweet eyes shining with a steady soft 
light. So little Jaqueline filled up the time 
with singing German volkslieder to herself, 
one after the other. 

Miss Dalton's house — the Manor House — 
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was situated on the outskirts of the town of 
Ostern. It was a large, irregularly built 
house with gables, tall picturesque chimneys 
and lattice windows. It stood in a garden 
surrounded by a high, red-brick wall ; the 
garden was celebrated far and wide for the 
beauty of the flowers and fruit it produced. 
Within the red-brick wall, fringing the high- 
road, was an avenue of linden-trees on each 
side of so narrow a path that the branches 
met and formed a green tunnel, dark, fresh 
and cool, when the trees were in leaf. 

The high-road, after passing the full length 
of the Manor House garden-wall, became a 
street ; at first rows of small neat villas, each 
with its trim miniature garden and smartly 
painted iron railings, and farther on more 
substantial houses. 

Ostern was neither pretty nor picturesque, 
for the houses were neat and regular, and the 
streets crossed each other at right angles, and 
were bright with prosperous shops and gaily 
painted doors. The High Street passed 
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through the market-place — a large square, 
flanked east and west by the Town Hall and 
Corn Exchange — and then suddenly, un- 
expectedly took its way uphill. That a road 
so apparently commonplace and straight- 
forward in its ways should suddenly take 
this course was a matter of surprise ; but so 
it was. The hill was very steep, and on its 
summit stood the fine old church in the 
midst of its churchyard. Beyond that the 
road led away over the wide moorland 
country, far away to distant uplands which 
overlooked the valley down which the river 
Ostern alternately gambolled and crept. 

The church was a noble-looking building 
with a square tower, from which a full peal 
of bells was wont to ring. It seemed to 
crown the town below. 

' By-the-bye, I wonder whether Bianca is 
a Roman Catholic,* said May very suddenly, 
as they came round the church, and began to 
ride down the hill into the town. 

' Sure to be, is she not ?* said Jaqueline. 
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' I don't see how she is to be anything 
else.' 

' Where will she go to church, if she is ?' 
said Arthur. 

There is a little Roman Catholic chapel 
somewhere, I don't quite know where,' 
answered May. 'If there is time after 
luncheon, we will go in search of it.' 

The little cavalcade made quite a sensation, 
as it always did in Ostern ; and they went 
through the town nodding right and left. 

* It is easy enough to see what will happen 
in good time there,' said fat Mrs. Barton in 
the Berlin- wool shop, to Miss Price from the 
draper's ; * and it would be difficult to see 
a more likely young couple !' 

* Matrimony is a lottery,' said Miss Price, 
shaking her prim curls ; * and a many draws 
a blank.' 

* Now my opinion is different,' said Mrs. 
Barton ; * though, to be sure, going against 
them sort of proverbs is like running your 
head against a stone wall. My idea is that 
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life is the lottery, and it is them as don't get 
the chance of matrimony as draws the blanks. 
After all a husband is a husband, be he never 
so bad/ 

* They do say,' said Miss Price, sentiment- 
ally, ' that there never was yet a woman 
in this world but what had her chance.' 

* They do talk a deal of nonsense/ said 
Mrs. Barton. * Now my sister Bab, she never 
had no chance ; and Cousin 'Tilda, she never 
did ; and Til be bound to say you never did, 
Martha Price.' 

'A true woman keeps these things tight 
locked in her own breast,' said Miss Price, 
with a nervous tremble. 

At this moment the little party rode past, 
and May Dalton drew up. Mrs. Barton 
darted out to the door to receive a small 
commission to be executed before their 
return. 

* Bless her sweet face, and send her happy !' 
said the good dame, as they went on their 
way. 
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The arrival at the Manor House was greeted 
by a chorus of welcome from the dogs, and a 
little army of pugs, a Skye-terrier, a water- 
spaniel, and something that might have been 
a sheep-dog and might have been a poodle 
had it turned out otherwise, came scampering 
round them. 

They found Miss Dal ton in her usual 
place on the sofa in her pretty drawing-room. 
She had been an invalid for many years ; one 
of those invalids whose presence is to their 
surroundings as the very axle to the wheel, a 
strong though stationary power, the centre 
of life and vigour and work. Her face, 
which in youth had had no pretension to 
beauty, was now softened and refined into a 
sweetness and spirituality far more attractive. 
Everyone came to her with their sorrows, 
and perhaps, an even greater test of perfect 
sympathy, to her everyone came with their 
joys. 

* I do not admire the addition to your 
dog family. Aunt Maria,' said Arthur, after the 
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first greetings, and he pointed to the 
mongrel. 

*Ah, poor Scamp! he is not beautiful. 
He belonged to an organ-grinder who died 
in the hospital, and he used to go about home- 
less, masterless, and howling so piteously, 
that there was nothing for it but to take him 
in. See, little Jaque at all events sees some 
good in him.' 

Jaqueline had gone into the wide window, 
and sat on the floor with pugs in her lap, the 
Skye-terrier on the skirt of her habit, and 
her arm round Scamp, who was vehemently 
endeavouring to lick her face. Sir Arthur 
joined her at the window, so that May could 
give her father s message undisturbed. 

' So it is quite decided ?' said Miss Dalton, 
opening her letter. * My little May, you can- 
not know what this news is to me. I shall 

■ 

see my own beloved sister again. Thank 
God ! thank God indeed !' 

* Papa thinks they may be actually here 
next week,' said May. 
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* So soon ! Well, from what your aunt 
says it cannot be too soon. And I shall see 
her again, and among us we will take 
such care of her that, please God, her 
health may improve/ 

* That is just what mamma says ; with 
good nursing and Dr. Lawson*s doctoring 
one may hope for much. Papa is going to 
Folkestone to meet them, and they are 
to sleep there first, to rest. Aunt Blanche 
says she will write again when they reach 
Paris.' 

* May,' said Aunt Maria softly, * often 
when I look at you I fancy I can see my 
sister Blanche again, as she used to be ; 
you are very like her.' 

* Then perhaps Bianca will be like me.' 

* Perhaps — but no. Your aunt said that 
both the children were like their father.' 

They sat on talking for a long time. Un- 
willing to disturb them, Arthur St. Leger 
read the papers and Jaqueline played with 
the dogs. 
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Luncheon proved, fortunately, substantial 
enough for the hungry riders. Aunt Maria, 
who never forgot anybody's affairs, called 
little Jaqueline to her before their departure. 

* Well, my child/ she said, ' how are you 
getting on ? Is life becoming a more easy 
problem to that poor little head of yours ?' 

' I think so, auntie,' she answered, half- 
laughing (Miss Dal ton was 'Aunt Maria' to 
all the cousinhood). * But the worst of it is 
that I never can remember ; it is a little hard, 
isn't it — never to have had to remember all 
your long, long life, and then suddenly to be 
called upon to reform from top to toe ? Re- 
formations cause great anguish.' 

Miss Dalton laughed. 

' Poor little girl !' she said. ' It is quite 
true ; it is very hard.' 

' Auntie,' said Jaqueline seriously, ' I went 
once to a place where a grand circus was 
performing. There were twelve elephants, 
and every one of those twelve elephants 
stood on a tub of his own, with his four great 
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feet all crumpled up together. It reminded 
me of myself \ and she sighed. 

* The crumpling up, certainly, is a pain- 
ful process,' said Miss Dal ton, smiling 
and stroking little Jaqueline's refractory 
curly hair. * But you are still a very 
young little soft elephant, and so there 
is hope.* 

* I am seventeen.* 

* Yes — seventeen — only a year younger 
than May. It is quite true.' 

' Is there a Roman Catholic church in 
Ostern, Aunt Maria ?' asked May, coming 
forward ; ' we want to know, in case Bianca 
may wish for one.' 

' Yes, there is a little chapel in Park 
Street. I know the priest ; he is very nice 
indeed, and such a good man. Do you know 
where I mean ?' 

* Yes, quite well, where the girls* school 

• ^» 
IS : 

* I think, May, that if we are to go round 
by Park Street we ought to be getting ready. 
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Shall I order the horses ? We ought to be 
home by tea-time.' 

Arthur went away to do so. May left the 
letter with her aunt, who wished to read it 
again ; and with many loving kisses they said 
good-bye. 

When they reached home all were assem- 
bled in the drawing-room. 

Colonel Dalton drew his little favourite 
Jaqueline down on to the sofa by his side, 
asking her : 

' Did you have a pleasant ride, my little 
girlie T 

' Yes,' answered Jaqueline ; ' but I was 
one too many. I listened to the larks, which 
were actually shouting overhead, Uncle John, 
and Arthur and May talked to each other.' 

The colour rushed into May's pretty face. 
Arthur St. Leger walked off to the window 
hastily, and Mrs. Dalton asked some simple 
question about Aunt Maria. 

Colonel Dalton could not understand what 
his little companion meant, when stooping 
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down, making pretence to pick up her riding- 
gauntlets to hide her burning cheeks, she 
murmured : 

' Oh me ! oh me ! my elephant's legs !' 



CHAPTER III. 

I H E evening was closing in, the 
short Italian twilight approaching 
fast. 

In an apartment of one of the largest 
houses in the Via Ceretani at Florence, sat 
Blanche de Caroli with her children. There 
was no fire in the scantily-furnished room, 
and it was completely bare of luxuries, of 
even moderate comforts. The sofa on which 
they sat was of old black walnut, with hard 
cushions of faded yellow damask. Camillo 
was speaking in Italian with intense eager- 
ness ; Bianca had her face hidden in both, 
hands. 
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' Mother, dear mother !' he said, ' I entreat 

— I implore you to renounce this scheme. 

Ah ! do hear me ! Do you not see for 

yourself what it entails — exile for yourself 
and Bianca ?' 

* You forget, Lillo ; England is my 
country. ' 

' No, no !' he cried passionately ; ' England 
is not your country. You do not know how- 
strange, how lost you will feel there, without 
me, without any home-faces, away from news, 
away from all the hopes and fears of our 
lives. Oh heaven ! Mother, you cannot do 
it!' 

Signora de Caroli was weak, her breath 
came painfully, she could not speak long. 

* Lillo, Lillo !' she said, * do not make my 
duty too hard. Remember that never of my 
own accord would I leave you ; but your 
father — it was his wish. I must obey him. 
His wish, his command.' 

* But why, mother, why did he wish it ? I 
do not understand. He could not have 
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wished you to desert me. How could it 
be?' 

* Lillo, you know you must believe it. 
Listen, my darling/ she went on, half rising ; 

* you must not insist upon blinding yourself to 
the truth. Oh, help me ! help me !* she cried. 

* Do not take away all my strength. I would 
never leave you were I not dying, and I must 
leave my Bianca in my own old home.' 

Bianca uttered a low cry. 

* It cannot be true !' cried Lillo passionately. 

* You are young still, you are beautiful. It is 
not the young who die. Mozzi told me you 
were better. It is only the winter that is 
doing you harm. When the warm days 
come you could go into the country. Mother, 
what shall I say to persuade you } If I am 
wounded, who is to tend me ? If I die, who 
is to pray for me ^ Who will welcome me 
home when the victory is won ? Is not your 
first duty to your children T 

* Yes, my poor boy, it is true ;' and the 
mother laid her hand on Bianca's head. 

VOL. I. X 
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The girl looked up ; she threw herself on 
her knees, her arms clasped round her 
mother. 

* You will yield ? You will stay ? If you 
take me to England, I shall die. I cannot 
live away from home !' 

Signora de Caroli leant back her head 
against the black carved back of the sofa, 
and the white, wan look on her face frightened 
both her impetuous, unreasoning children. 
Bianca rose to her feet. Lillo put his arm 
round his mother. 

* Patience, patience !' he said, with a bitter 
sigh. * Bianca, you know we ask in vain.* 

* I shall die !' she answered. 

* Children,' said their mother faintly, * let 
me rest now. Say no more. Oh, my darlings ! 
my darlings !* she cried, straining them in her 
arms. * The time grows so short, and how 
shall I bear it } But your father's wish !' 

* Mamma,' said Lillo eagerly, ' see, listen to 
me ! If my father yet lived, would he con- 
tinue of the same mind } Perhaps not. Who 
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knows ? But now we have Uncle Giacinto, 
who takes his place, who has a right to say 
what he will, to advise, even to command us. 
Mother, if Uncle Giacinto says that it is your 
duty to stay, will you not give up the horrible 
plan ?' 

* Yes, my darling ; but he knows too 
well; 

She rose wearily to her feet and crossed 
the room. The door swung back, and they 
entered a much larger room furnished with 
easels, half-finished pictures, and all the pic- 
turesque untidiness of an artist's studio. A 
great brass brasier full of luminous ashes stood 
at one end. Towards this Signora de Caroli 
went, and drawing forward a low chair, 
cowered over the welcome heat. 

' Giacinto,' she said in her faint voice. 

The artist uncle stood before his easel with 
his back to them, his shaggy grey hair tossed 
over eyes that were apt to betray too much. 
He turned round at the sound of her voice, 

' Giacinto,' she said, * tell these poor chil- 

3—2 
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dren that I am right, that I can do no 
otherwise. Do not let them break my 
heart/ 

The artist came rapidly forward, the tears 
streaming down his face. 

* I ? Sister, I say at once, leave the child 
with me. But what can I do ? I would 
work for her — die for her ; but I have but 
enough for old Mariuccia and myself. I could 
afford no lady to be her companion. I would 
do my best ; but a young girl ! Santi Apos- 
toli ! what could I do ? Only let her stay 
with me, and she shall not want for anything 
that I can do for her.* 

Signora de Caroli turned her eyes upon 
her son with a little mute look of intense 
sadness. l^illo dashed the hair out of his 
eyes, choked back the sobs in his throat. 

* Heaven help us, mamma !' he said, and 
he turned and left the room with a kind of 
bound. 

Bianca half rose, but her mother said 
quickly, almost sharply : 
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* Do not ! do not ! Let me rest, for 
heaven's sake. Say no more, child !* 

And Bianca, frightened, did not speak. She 
saw that her mother could bear no more. 
She went away to the window, and stood 
there pressing her hands over her eyes. 

Lillo went off down the street, blindly, 
almost wildly, not caring where he went — 
anywhere to get away, to try to dull his 
suffering by exertion. He reached the river 
— the broad Lung' Arno, where the lights 
from the town were beginning to shine in the 
yellow water, and the old jewellers' bridge, 
with its picturesque houses, threw a long 
shadow on the river. 

Lillo saw nothing, heard nothing. The 
carriages and carts almost brushed him as 
they passed ; the impatient warning of the 
drivers fell unheeded on his ears. He went 
on, up the Lung' Arno, on till he came out of 

the town, and into the pretty Cascine Gardens. 
All was silent there ; no gay promenaders 
wandering under the trees. Cold as it was. 
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Lillo threw himself upon one of the iron 
benches, and flinging his arm over the back, 
leant his aching forehead on his hand. 

The intended departure of his mother was 
agony to him ; his education and surroundings 
from the very beginning had all had one object, 
one tendency — to increase the passionate love 
for his own unfortunate country that he had 
inherited from his father. It had narrowed 
and absorbed all the powers of his mind, as it 
did to all the Italian youth of his day — an 
absorption and intense concentration of pur- 
pose which finally resulted in the success of 
the work of emancipation of their country. 
To him, therefore, and to his twin sister, 
whose enthusiasm was to the full as great as 
his own, their mothers resolution appeared 
absolutely cruel, and caused . them acute 
pain. 

Poor Signora de Caroli, looking back into 
the early years of her own girlhood, saw only 
all that was good, happy, peaceful, and fitted 
to a woman's life ; and the wish (strongly 
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seconded by her husband, who foresaw too 
plainly dark breakers ahead for his country) 
took possession of her, to place her daughter 
in just such a warm sheltered home as her 
own had been, out of the turmoil of this 
anxious Italian life, away from daily inter- 
course with men plotting and planning revolu- 
tions, out of the hearing of dangerous secrets, 
and the intense excitement of such. an exist- 
ence. Blanche de Caroli had shared it fully 
her nature was intensely sympathetic, but she 
lacked power oC perception. She did not or 
would not see that her plans for Bianca came 
too late ; that already at seventeen, when an 
English girl is still but a softly-sheltered un- 
fledged nestling, Bianca was a woman, an 
Italian, narrow-minded, headstrong, impul- 
sive, and altogether absorbed . in a patriotism 
which left room for nothing else. 

Lillo*s fate was already decided. The 
following morning he was to depart with 
several other volunteers to join the rising in 
Lombardy, and then the fatal parting must 
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come, which she knew too well in her aching 
heart was for ever. 

The shadows grew darker, and Camillo sat 
on, unconscious of the cold. 

A young man passing by, with his long 
cloak thrown over his shoulder, started at the 
sight of him, went on a few paces, then turned 
back, and touched him sharply on the 
shoulder. 

* Lillo/ he said. ' Come, is it you ?* 

And he took the cigar from his lips to 
speak. Camillo shook himself, and rising 
stiffly to his feet, he smiled faintly. 

'It is I, Giuseppe,' he said. * Well, and 
how prospers all with you ?' 

' First of yourself, caro mio. Corpo di 
Bacco ! you are cold as ice 1 Come, we 
must walk fast. It is thus we catch fevers, 
and we shall want all our strength for the 
campaign.* 

* We ? Then you have prevailed on the 

Signor Avvocato to let you go with us to- 
morrow morning ?' 
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* Prevailed ? no, indeed. My father is a 
very mule for obstinacy, and becomes a 
greater "Gregoriano" daily. But after all, 
a man must choose for himself. I am no 
infant to be led in leading-strings. Giannino 
and Semproni go, Binda and the others, 
and I will not be left behind ! I will 
not!' 

* Sh ! do not speak too loud. There is 
some one in the path before us. Give me a 
light.' 

Lillo lit his cigar from that of his friend. 

* We are all right,' said Giuseppe. * That 
couple is well-known to me. It is little 
Celeste, the girl they call the Civetta, 
because she has a little round face like an 
owl ; and she walks with her promised 
husband.* 

* Indeed ! Is she promised ? She is the 
girl whom Ceccho, our Mariuccia's son, is so 
fond of.' 

* Ceccho is a rascal. 1 1 is well that the 
worthy little Civetta will have nothing to say 
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to him. She is quite happy with her excellent 
little baker Antonio there ; he lives in the 
Ognisanti. What, the light not caught ? 
Patience !' 

The two lads again paused to re-light 
Camillo s cigar, and the couple in front of 
them disappeared among the trees. 

* So, Giuseppe,' Lillo went on in a low 
voice, ^ we shall then . assuredly see you to- 
morrow ?* 

* If not to-morrow, within a couple of days ; 
but if I can I join you to-morrow. My 
father has been a good father to me,' he said 
thoughtfully, * and if I can even yet over- 
come his prejudices — but I have little hope of 
that.' 

* You must be careful,' said Lillo ; ' for 
remember he may set the gendarmes to 
watch you, as Cordini's father did.' 

' Ah, poor Cordini !' said Giuseppe, with a 
sigh. 

Both suddenly started, for a ringing cry 
resounded through the trees. 
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Camillo and Giuseppe leapt forward with 
one accord. 

* Surely . it is the little Civetta !* cried the 
former. 

The sight that met their eyes astonished 
both. It was indeed the poor Civetta who 
was making the wood resound with her 
shrieks : her baker was lying motionless on 
the ground, and her arm was held tightly in 
the savage grasp of his rival, Ceccho. 

* Say, then, that you will give up the dog of 
a scoundrel!* he cried, shaking her violently, 
and holding a whip threateningly over her 
head. 'Say it, and I kiss thee! Refuse, 
and I will beat thee !* 

* Never, never ! He is my promesso. I 
hate you, evil man ! I hate you ! Antonio 
is my choice.' 

The cruel whip came down on her 
shoulders with a fierce cut, but before the 
blow could be repeated Giuseppe and Camillo 
had arrived on the scene. Camillo wrested 
the whip from the man's hand, Giuseppe 
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caught away the screaming girl. Camillo's 
blood was up ; he seized Ceccho by the collar, 
and thrashed him soundly with his own 
whip. 

* Look out ! look out !' shouted Giuseppe, 
as Camillo released his victim. His shout 
came not a second too soon. Ceccho had his 
right hand in his breast ; he gathered himself 
up like a snake and sprang on his adversar}'-, 
the cold steel of his stiletto flashing in the 
twilight. But he was baffled. The warning 
was just in time ; with a rapid twist Camillo 
evaded the blow, and Giuseppe coming 
to the rescue, the man was speedily dis- 
armed. 

He gnashed his teeth with rage. * Look 
you, Signor Camillo !* he said, his words were 
almost inarticulate in his fury : * no one has 
ever laid his hand on Ceccho yet without 
repenting it. By San Nicolo! I will have 
my revenge ! 

* Bah r said Lillo, with a light laugh. *Take 
the lesson to heart, Ceccho, and get home ; 
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and remem ber, no more of this !' pointing to 
the weeping girl. 

Ceccho strode away into the woods, mutter- 
ing as he went. 

* A dangerous fellow, Lillo/ said Giuseppe. 
' It is perhaps just as well that you leave 
Florence to-morrow. But now for our baker 
— Hola Antonio r 

* He is not hurt/ said the little Civetta 
eagerly. * He fell down thus when Ceccho 
came ; it was perhaps better. He thought 
so. It is all right, Antonio mine;, he is 
gone.' 

The baker slowly raised himself 
The two young men laughed, wished the 
couple good-evening, and walked on. They 
heard Antonio urging his betrothed to speed. 

* Quick, quick, my soul ! Let us not lose sight 
of them. This is indeed dreadful. If after 
all, core of my heart, this evil Ceccho intends 
to have thee — if, indeed, every time we are 
together it is thus — perhaps, after all, it might 
be well to re-consider. I am a peaceful man.' 
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* Che ! che ! fear not ! I will take care of 
thee. He will say no more.' 

* See, Lillo/ said Giuseppe suddenly, * you 
have still the stiletto.' 

Camillo went forward to the parapet over 
the river, and looked down. The Arno was 
swollen by recent rains and mountain torrents ; 
it rushed along with great force. 

Lillo passed his finger lightly along the 
edge of the knife. 

* It is keen/ he said, with a slight shudder. 
' I should have solved the problem of life.' 

' God be thanked, all is well !' said Giuseppe. 

Camillo tossed away the long slender 
gleaming knife — it turned two or three times 
flashing in the air, and then sank into the 
yellow rushing water. # 



CHAPTER IV. 

I T was in the month of March in the 
famous year 1848. The news of the 
rising of Milan had reached Flo- 
rence, and the whole population had been fired 
with enthusiasm, and with the desire to rush 
to the assistance of their brave fellow-coun^ 
trymen. The Grand Duke, still trusting to 
preserve his tottering throne by diplomatic 
concessions to the popular cry, had publicly 
announced that 'the hour for the complete 
rising of Italy had arrived ; no man who truly 
loved his country could refuse the help that 
she now demanded of him.'* 

* ' L' ora del complete risorgiraento d' Italia e giuDta 
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The young men were about to start in a 
state of wild excitement and patriotism. 

A great crowd came surging and pressing 
down the Via Ceretani shouting and singing, 
tramping along with the sound of a thousand 
footsteps, their hats in the air, their cries full 
of enthusiasm and eagerness — ' Viva \ Italia ! 
Viva Pio Nono! In Lombardia! In Lom- 
bardia !' 

There were faces in the crowd down which 
the tears were streaming — many of those 
whose cries and shouts were the loudest. 

The crowd swept on, and the street was 
silent again. Then a woman darted down it, 
catching her breath in sobs, and dragging a 
breathless child. 

* Quick, Mario — quick 1 I must see him 
again ! I must see the last of them !' 

The volunteers were starting for Milan — 



improvvisa ; n^ pub chi dawero ama questa nostra patria 
comune, ricusarle il soccorso che reclama da lui. lo vi 
promisi di secondare a tutta possa lo slancio del vos 
tri cuori, ed eccomi a tenervi parola. . . .' — Giuseppe 
Montanelli : ^ Memoria sulV Italia' 
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some hundred young men and lads, many far 
too young for the fatal fatigues of war. They 
were about to march, and the crowds escorted 
them in triumph to the gates of the town. 

Another hour, and a second detachment 
would start. Florence was half in wild laugh- 
ter, half in passionate tears. 

In the studio Signora de Caroli and her 
children were together for the last time, 
awaiting the summons which was to carry 
away Camillo. 

* Only half an hour !' cried the poor mother. 
It seemed as if she could not rest, but 

with her white, thin fingers kept rearranging 
Lillo s knapsack, doing what little she could 
for him, feverishly glad of any office she 
could still do for her boy. 

Camillo stood by the window, Bianca hold- 
ing one of his hands tightly in both hers. 
His lips were quivering, his breast heaving. 
He came abruptly to his mother s side, and 
spoke fast and eagerly : 

* Mother, I would not torment you ! I 
VOL. I. 4 
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would not add to your troubles. This is the 
last time I shall speak of it. Then I will say 
no more, I promise. Not only for my own 
sake, but for this poor child's ' — and he caught 
Bianca's hand — * I only ask once more, Will 
you not reconsider ? Will you not give us 
any hope T 

Blanche de Caroli looked at him with a 
kind of despair. She could not speak, she 
could only shake her head. 

* It is of no use, Lillo/ said Bianca bitterly. 
' Say no more.' 

Camillo gave a short sigh, almost a groan, 
then he threw his arms round his mother's 
neck and kissed her ; he tried to say some- 
thing, but the words would not come, and he 
returned quickly to the window. 

Count Giacinto left the easel before which 
he was always standing, and came for- 
ward. 

* Dear sister,' he said, * will not this com- 
fort thee ? Thou knowest that when my 
great picture is sold, we shall be rich. There 
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will be no want of money then. See, for 
that reason I chose so popular a subject. 
Italia herself! Grand and lofty conception ! 
Why, the Grand Duke himself will compete 
with all my friends as to who shall be the 
purchaser. Look at her!' 

He pointed to his picture. Italy, robed 
and helmeted as a second Minerva, painted 
in colossal proportions on a background of 
vivid sunrise ; and a mass of heavy blue 
steel chains, with a veil of crape, lay at her 
feet. 

' I have striven to put some spirit into it, 
and I have succeeded, have I not ^ I have 
thrown myself into the work, though. Heaven 
knows, it was cheaper to live before we had 
the Statuto /' He glanced at Camillo, and 
lowered his voice : * Apartments are very 
dear now ; the old days were the best. But 
patience I' 

He returned to his easel with a sigh. 

Camillo came back to his mother s side. 

* I shall come to England for you, mamma, ^ 

4—2 
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he said, * as soon as the campaign is ended, 
to bring you and Bianca home again/ 

She looked up at him with loving eyes. 

* God grant it, my darling !* she said ; * but 
the war will last long/ 

Camillo s manhood gave way ; he put his 
head down upon her breast, and sobbed. 

The door burst open, and an old woman, 
with a yellow handkerchief bound round her 
head, came in wringing her hands. 

' Signor Conte ! Signora Contessa ! ^ignor 
Camillo ! what have you done ? My poor 
boy ! Ceccho has gone — bad that he is ! He 
has gone in a fury, in a passion. He is like 
a wild beast with rage — and all because 
Signor Lillo was rough with him. Santa 
Maria ! I said to him, a Signorino that is 
of the military cannot mince his words. He 
is too much accustomed to blows not to give 
them when he feels inclined. Maria Santis- 
sima ! he talks of nothing but vengeance ; and 
he has gone, and will serve the Signoria no 
more ! and who is to prepare dinner ?' 
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* Be silent, Mariuccia! listen!' said her 
master loudly. * The Signora Contessa is in 
trouble, she must not be disturbed. Leave 
her alone — with your rascal of a son !* 

' But the vengeance, Signor Padrone ! the 
vengeance !' 

* See to it yourself — vixi /' 

* Beast that he is, when I have served 
these Signori since before even he was born, 
and his poor father before him 1 But I have 
always known he was a rascal. My poor 
boy ! But the vengeance ! Truly, it is not 
a good thing to have an enemy !' 

* Bah ! The streets are safe enough now,' 
said Count Giacinto. 

The old woman wagged her head, as much 
as to say, * Much you know about it !' and 
grumbling, took lip a long iron shovel and 
stirred the cinders in the brasier. 

* You will write often to me, mamma ?* 
said Camillo. 

* I will write on the journey as often as I 
can, and also when we arrive. And I will 
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tell you how happy my little Bianca is with 
her cousins/ 

* I cannot yet bear to think of it/ he said 
restlessly. 

* Do not, Lillo ! You should try to help 
your sister, not discourage her. Remember, 
after all, that your mother is an English- 
woman; and Bianca is English as much as 
Italian. See !' 

And she laid her hand on Bianca's beauti- 
ful fair hair. 

* No, no, no !' exclaimed Camillo. ' She is 
all ours and Italy's. She has our father's 
own eyes.' 

* Lillo, Bianca must love the English 
now ; you must try to encourage her.' 

* No country but Italy can ever be my 
home !' cried Bianca passionately. 

* After all, sister, you ask an impossibility,' 
said Count Giacinto ruefully. 

* Other people are as ill off as the Signora 
Contessa to-day,' began Mariuccia. ' There 
is Signora Baldova in wild depths of despair, 
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the Signer Avvocato being a grumbler of 
the old politics ; but secretly, of course-^ 
secretly. He had forbidden the Signora to 
allow her son to go with the volunteers.' 

* What .'* Has Giuseppe escaped ?* cried 
Camillo. 

* It is too true. His mother shut him up 
last night, and kept the key. " Celeste," she 
said to her woman, ** Celeste, only let us 
keep him till his father comes home ** (the 
Avvocato is at Lucca on business, it seems), 
** and then, basta ! my responsibility is at an 
end, and by that time the volunteers will be 
gone. We shall be safe." Celeste comes in 
this morning. She says her Padrona is like 
a mad cat ; she scolds, she screams, she 
weeps. Signora Louisa had hidden a rope 
in her brother's room, and lo ! the window is 
found open, and the first volunteers have 
passed the gates now. The Signora up- 
braids her undutiful daughter, but she does 
not care. When the crowd passed this 
morning, she sang the "All' Armi!" as she ate 
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her breakfast. One sees the Avvocato is 
from home, eh ?' 

* Bravo ! but bravo, Louisa !' cried Lillo, 

' I hope Giuseppe will come to no harm,' 
said Signora di Caroli anxiously. 'It was 
very wrong of Louisa !' 

* Wrong, mamma ! For our country !' ex- 
claimed Bianca. 

* We live in troubled times/ she said, 
sighing. 

* Ah, and that is true,' went on Mariuccia. 
* And in these times in especial it is not 
good to have an enemy. My poor Ceccho — 
heart of gold that he is !' 

* Hush !' shouted her master. ' Go, Mari- 
uccia ! you talk too much. The Signora 
Contessa has much to say to her son, not to 
listen to all your chatter.' 

* But, Signor Conte ' 

' Hush ! I say, and go then. Look after 
your good-for-nothing yourself. Pray, what 
is a mother good for ?* 

* Eh, eh ! Maternal authority goes for 
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little in these days. But I go, or the Signori 
will fare badly for their dinner.* 
And she went out. 

* You will have, at all events, one comrade 
whom you love well, my Lillo. You will be 
able to help each other.' 

* Yes, mother ; I like Giuseppe very much, 
and I admire Louisa. Is she not brave — 
a good friend to Italy! For she loves her 
brother with all her heart, yet does not 
scruple to set him free to run into danger.' 

' God grant that she may not repent it in 
weeping and sorrow,' said his mother. 'Hush ! 
what is that ?' 

She stood up, turning deadly pale. 

* It is the crowd, mother ; they are coming 
— the volunteers come for me. Have courage, 
little mother ! Bianca, give me my sword.' 

Bianca fastened it on with fingers cold as 

ice. 

Signora de Caroli leant heavily on the back 

of her chair. 

* Viva ! viva ! evviva !' shouted the crowd, 
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louder and louder along the street, now 
bursting into one of their grand war-hymns, 
now breaking off the melody with exultant 
shouts. 

Camillos colour rose, his eyes sparkled, 
his whole face lighted up with enthusiasm. 
Bianca caught some of the wild eagerness of 
the moment. She wrung her hands together 
and cried : 

'Would to Heaven that I, too, were a 
man !' 

The crowd gathered round the door, the 
trampling of feet grew louder, the singing 
and shouting ceased. 

' They are waiting 1' cried Lillo. * I must 
go. Come to the balcony, mother. Let 
them see how a mother gives her son for 
Italy.^ 

* Lillo, Lillo, you ask too much !* cried 
Giacinto, for his mother could hardly speak 
or stand. She threw her arms round him, 
her lips would hardly articulate the blessing 
she strove to utter. 
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* Dear mother, do not fear ! I shall come 
soon. I shall come and fetch you home — 
and you, my own Bianca — to live in peace 
when Italy is free.' 

He tore himself from his mother's arms, 
and rushed to the door. He was gone. 

His mother gathered all her courage, re- 
membering his last wish. She threw open 
the window and stood out on the balcony. 
One wild, loud shout greeted her — a widow 
who had given her only son for Italy. 

And now the sea of upturned faces seemed 
to sway and surge from side to side ; her 
eyes grew dim. Once more she saw her 
boy ; one more vision of gleaming eyes and 
uncovered head — one more sound of his voice 
as it mingled with the cry of the people — 
' Viva r Italia ! Viva ! viva la Patria !' 

Bianca spoke to her, but she answered no- 
thing ; and Giacinto led her back into the 
empty room. 



CHAPTER V. 

ZH E morning arrived on which it had 
been decided that Colonel Dalton 
should go to meet his sister at 
Folkestone, but it most unfortunately happened 
that he only rose from bed to return to it 
again, suffering from a bad attack of gout. 

Mrs. Dalton came down to breakfast much 
puzzled what to do for the best. 

' I don't know what to do,' she said to 
Arthur St. Leger, who had ridden over from 
Osternleigh early with his sister. ' Your 
uncle cannot possibly go himself, and he is 
in so much pain that I do not like to leave him. 
I cannot bear to send only a servant, or 
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Simmons might go ; but that would be but a 
cold welcome to England — besides being a 
very great disappointment, as my sister-in- 
law expects to meet her brother. I am very 
sorry indeed that it should so happen.' 

* I am afraid the disappointment lis inevit- 
able/ said Arthur St. Leger. ' But of course, 
Aunt Mary, if I could be of the smallest use, 
you have only to command me.' 

* You ? I had not thought of that.' 

' I think it really would be the best plan, 
mamma,' said May eagerly. * Poor Aunt 
Blanche and Bianca would both feel so forlorn 
without any friend to meet them.' 

' It is very kind of you, Arthur/ said Mrs. 
Dalton thoughtfully ; * and I am strongly 
tempted to accept your offer. I will go up 
and ask Uncle John what he thinks.' 

* The only part that will be hard, will be to 
see their faces of consternation when they 
look for Uncle John and see only Arthur,' 
said Jaqueline. 

* It is very good of you to have thought of 
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it, Arthur/ repeated Mrs. Dalton. * I hope 
it will not really be inconvenient to you. 
Really, if Uncle John approves, it will be the 
greatest relief to me.' 

* The inconvenience will be nothing. I 
need not think, even, of how to get Jaquet 
home ; for my mother is going to drive over 
to luncheon to day, and will take her back.* 

Mrs. Dalton went upstairs, and Arthur St. 
Leger proceeded to make a minute study of 
* Bradshaw.' The only train that could possibly 
take him to Folkestone in time to meet the 
boat, started within an hour, so there was no 
time to lose. 

* The carriage had better meet the five- 
thirty train from London,* he explained to 
May, * in case we get away in time for that ; 
but if Madame de Caroli is very tired, or any 
contretemps should arise, there is a seven- 
twenty train, which will get us here at twelve 
twenty-five.' 

Mrs. Dalton came back with her husband's 
grateful acceptance of his young cousin s 
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offer, and Arthur started for the station at 
once. 

* It IS rather annoying, May,' said Mrs. 
Dalton, when she at last had found time to 
open her letters ; * but Mr. Fitzroy has 
written to say that he will be here to-day. It 
is tiresome, just when your father is laid up. 
What shall we do with him ?' 

* Oh, Jaquet and I will combine to take 
him off your hands, mamma ; and perhaps 
Arthur will help.' 

* Arthur is unavailable to-morrow — Quarter 
Sessions,* said Jaqueline. * And I know that 
he has an immense amount to do this week, 
for he told me that this was the only day he 
could come over here to stay for any length 
of time.' 

* Oh dear ! and I sent him away/ said Mrs. 
Dalton. 

* He was too pleased to find anything in 
the world to do that would help you, auntie,' 
said little Jaqueline affectionately. 

Colonel Dalton was very miserable all day ; 
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but when Lady St. Leger's arrival was an- 
nounced, Mrs. Dalton sent May up to take 
her place, and went downstairs to receive her 
friend. 

* You have not been over here for such a 
long time/ she said, with both hands stretched 
out in welcome. * You have only sent your 
dear young representatives. Did the girls 
tell you what we have done with Arthur ?* 

* Yes ; I am so glad that he was available. 
What a pity that John is disabled — it will 
spoil the pleasure of their meeting. Poor 
Blanche ! I wonder if she is much altered. 
What a pretty creature she used to be in old 
days ! I suppose you never saw her ?' 

* No ; she was married and in Italy the year 
before my marriage ; but John has that lovely 
miniature of her that was painted for Maria. 
There is a very strong look of May, but the 
features are more regular.' 

'May is lovely !' said Lady St. Leger 
eagerly. * I think she has one of the sweetest 
faces I ever saw. Mary,' she said, laying her 
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hand on Mrs. Dal ton's and bending forward 
to look into her face, * I came to-day to talk 
to you about your little May. I dare say you 
find it difficult to realize that she is grown up 
now.' 

The colour rushed into Mrs. Dalton's hand- 
some face. 

* Yes/ she said quietly ; * May is eigh- 
teen.' 

Lady St. Leger did not take her eyes off 
her ; her own face was very eager, and a 
little nervous tremor of the eyelids betrayed 
that she was making a great effort to say 
something not very easy to say. 

' Mary,' she began, ' we all know that May 
might make a far more brilliant marriage as 
far as the world is concerned ; but sometimes 
even at the very outset of her entry into the 
social world a girl meets with some one she 
likes, and then ' 

' In such a case, of course, if a connection 
were possible,' said Mrs. Dalton, * and alto- 
gether desirable — of course, Louisa, one would 
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do one's best. But then, one must know, 
must one not ?* 

* I do not want to say too much/ said 
Lady St. Leger, loosening the nervous ten- 
sion of her hands and leaning back. ' But, 
Mary, I only want you and John to think it 
well over. Arthur is always here. Don't 
you see it, and know why he comes ?' 

Mrs. Dal ton took her friend's hand and 
pressed it affectionately. 

* I know ; we have both seen it,' she said 
gently. 

* Then, Mary, I must talk openly to you. 
If Arthur asks you for your sweet, your 
beloved little daughter, will you let him 
have her ? Wait I Don't answer till I 
have spoken to you distinctly, as I should 
wish to speak. Arthur has a very good 
income ; the property is quite clear, free from 
any mortgage of any sort — it brings in 
between nine and ten thousand a year ; and 
there is the " Red Tor," also, in Devonshire, 
and good accumulations during his minority. 
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Jaqueline's fortune does not affect him in any 
way — she will have my money. The only 
burden on the estate is my jointure, and if 
that were considered too large I should be 
only too glad to ' 

* My dear Louie,' said Mrs. Dalton, half 
laughing but much touched, * don't I know 
only too well how you would give the very 
gown off your back ! Don't say any more. 
I will tell John all that you have told me. I 
am quite sure that I can answer for both him 
and myself that if May's wishes point in that 
direction, we shall not only consent, but 
we would give her to Arthur with every 
confidence, and welcome him as a most dear 
son. I love him dearly, as you know, 
already.' 

* Thank you, Mary, a thousand times. I 
am thankful that I mustered up courage 
enough to speak to you. For if you had not 
contemplated the possibility, Arthur might 
have suffered, and I cannot bear him to suffer/ 

Mrs. Dalton looked at her friend's face as 
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she said this — the delicate, pale face with its 
soft brown hair, the nervous mobile mouth, 
and the strained expression of one who had 
suffered much and long. 

* Louisa,' she said very gravely ; 'we cannot, 
alas ! be as gods to our children, to shield 
them from the common lot/ 

* One would die to do so, would one not ?' 

* I do not know,' said Mrs. Dal ton sadly. 
' It is terrible to contemplate pain for those 
we love. But dear me,' and she suddenly 
changed her tone, 'if we had not the 
courage to do so, we should never whip 
them ! and then what would happen ? One 
cannot imagine such a state of things without 
dismay.' 

* Arthur is so intensely sensitive,' said 
Lady St. Leger. ' He has such an ap- 
preciation of the beautiful, such a vivid 
power of both suffering and enjoyment. It 
makes one doubly anxious.' 

' It ought to make you doubly happy and 
contented instead,' said Mrs. Dalton. * If 
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you would prefer a really phlegmatic son, 
you should have had Roger Fitzroy/ 

* As if one could compare them !' said Lady 
St. Leger indignantly. 

' And now, Louie/ said Mrs. Dal ton, be- 
coming serious again, *all this conversation 
that we have had must be as if it had never 
been. My May's name must not be men- 
tioned with Arthur's in any way. We must 
not even allow ourselves to think of it at all. 
Remember, I look upon this as absolutely 
essential.' 

* Yes, of course. Oh no, Mary ; trust me, 
I will not breathe one word to anyone on 
the subject.' 

' No ; I do trust you.' 

'And to May — ^sweet, lovely May — you 
will say nothing ?' 

^ Absolutely nothing, my dear Louisa,' said 
Mrs. Dalton. ' Perhaps even Arthur him- 
self has not made up his mind. No, no ; 
everything must be left to happen naturally. 
I would not have it otherwise for the whole 
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world. And now let us put it out of our 
thoughts altogether, and think of something 
else. How does little Jaqueline get on ?' 

' Pretty well/ said Lady St. Leger. * But 
it is the most heedless little mortal that ever 
lived. You saw her on Sunday, in that 
pretty little grey gown 1!* 

' Yes ; and thought what a darling she 
looked.' 

* It is quite ruined.* 

* How did she do it ? What a pity !' 

' With paint — assisting in the painting of a 
garden-gate. She told me the pleasure of 
"gorming" it on was too irresistible to be 
resisted ; and the poor little new gown is 
done for. The child has not the smallest 
scrap of feminine vanity ; she entreated per- 
mission to resume her black alpaca aprons. 
And her hair is an incessant plague to her.' 

* It is very pretty,' said Mrs. Dalton. 
' But I never saw such a rebellious little 
mop.' 

' Only fancy ; the other day when I had 
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quite a large dinner-party, Jaqueline came to 
my room ready dressed, but looking so funny 
that I hardly knew her. She had plastered 
down her hair on each side of her forehead 
with a whole pot of pomatum — all the curli- 
ness literally plastered down. She thought 
I should be pleased. It was so bad that I 
could not let her dine. And what do you 
think she did ?' 
' What r 

* She climbed into the cedar-tree by the 
dining-room window, and sat there and 
watched us.' 

* Did anybody see her T 

'Arthur did. I think and hope no one 
else ; but he never will blame her — he was 
only immensely amused.' 

* It is very hard to blame her,' said Mrs. 
Dalton, laughing. * There is the gong. Will 
you go in with May .'^ I must just run up to 
see John before luncheon.* 

As the afternoon advanced, everybody be- 
came excited at the near approach of the 
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travellers. May in especial had given much 
time and attention to making her cousin's 
room as pretty and home-like as possible. 
The room opened into her own, and May 
had transferred many of her own treasures 
thither — pretty drawings, china plates, and 
ornaments — to make it charming, and had 
quite succeeded in doing so. 

About five o'clock the first of the visitors 
arrived — Mr. Fitzroy made his appearance. 
He had come a long way, but he stepped 
into the drawing - room with an air of 
neatness that never failed him — a perfection 
of finish from the perfect filbert nails down 
to the patent-leather boots. 

Lady St. Leger took away her daughter 
soon after, promising, as she did so, to send 
her back to Dalton on the following day, to 
spend a few days with May, to make ac- 
quaintance with Bianca, and to help to enter- 
tain Mr. Fitzroy. 

* I am so glad you are coming back, 
Jaquet,' said May, kissing her warmly as she 
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said good-bye in the hall. * I shall certainly 
want help in entertaining our guest/ 

' Oh, May !' said little Jaqueline eagerly. 
* Did you ever see anybody so handsome in 
all your life ?' 

* Handsome ! Who ?' said May, much 
astonished. 

* Mr. Fitzroy. He is perfectly beautiful — 
I never saw anything like him.* 

'Come, Jaqueline!' said her mother, and 
she hurried into the carriage before her 
cousin had time to speak again. 

May returned to the drawing-room de- 
termined to look at Roger Fitzroy again, to 
try and discover what it was that her cousin 
admired so much in his face. He was stand- 
ing by the mantelpiece when she returned, 
bending down rather stiffly to speak to Mrs. 
Dalton, and May perceived to her astonish- 
ment that Jaqueline was quite right. His 
features might have been those of a Greek 
statue — regular, faultless, and as cold and im- 
movable. The eyes, perfect in form, were 
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peculiarly cold in colour, and the eyelashes 
were so fair as to be almost white. There 
was a kind of dignity about the man which 
might be called stateliness, or stiffness, 
according to the humour of the moment. 
He spoke rarely, but when he did so, was 
remarkable for his accuracy. 

The eight o'clock train came in, bringing 
no travellers ; but about nine o'clock a 
messenger arrived, who had been sent by the 
train, bearing a short pencilled note. 

* I hope no accident has happened,' Mrs. 
Dalton said anxiously, as she opened it and 
read : 

* Unable to proceed farther to-night. 
Letter of explanation to-morrow morning.' 

* It is unlike Arthur to write so vaguely,' 
said Mrs. Dalton. * I greatly fear that your 
aunt is ill. May, run up to your father with 
the message. It will show him that it is of 
no use expecting them to-night.' 

* I think St. Leger s note might have been 
more lucidly expressed,' said Mr. Fitzroy. 
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* It is calculated to raise unfounded alarms, 
which a little accuracy of statement might 
have averted.' 

' He wrote It, probably, in a great hurry,' 
said Mrs. Dalton, whom Roger Fitzroy's 
elaborate sentences often irritated. 

' Yes, we may take refuge in probabilities,' 
said he. 



CHAPTER VI. 

glHE harbour chains rattled, the 
gangway creaked as it was hauled 
up, and the steamer steamed 
away out of the Boulogne harbour. The 
passengers hastily settled themselves, en- 
veloping their shivering persons in cloaks 
and shawls. The greater number sought 
safety in the cabin below. Fortunately, they 
were unusually few in number. 

Signora de Caroli and her daughter found 
seats in the centre of the deck. They were 
travelling without servants — for a long time 
money had been very scarce with them — but 
so far they had managed their journey with 
tolerable comfort. 
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' You look very, very tired, mamma,* said 
Bianca, as her mother seated herself wearily. 
' See, I have arranged your pillows. Will 
you not lie down ?' 

* No, no ; I cannot breathe. Bianca, my 
child, you had better go down below. I am 
afraid of your catching cold.' 

' And you, mamma ?' 

* I breathe better on deck. I cannot go 
below. I want all the air that I can 
get.' 

' Then I, too, will stay.' 

* Raise the pillows, Bianca, higher.' 

* Is that high enough, mamma i^* 
' Not yet.' 

' Here ; I will put your bag under it. Is 
that better.'* Let me fasten the big shawl 
round you. It is so cold.' 

* Thanks, darling ; now go down yourself.' 

* I cannot leave you, mamma, and go away 
alone. Ah ! what is that i*' 

The boat gave its first great plunge. 

' It is nothing — only that we are ^^getting 
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well out to sea. I think you will be as good 
a sailor as myself, Bianca/ 

^ I like it/ she answered, as another great 
plunge came. * How sweet and fresh the 
sea smells. I know I shall love the sea.* 

* Could you raise my pillow a little more, 
Bianca ? Thanks. What are you sitting on, 
dear ?' 

' A heap of tarpaulins, and I have drawn 
one all over me now, and I can nestle close 
up to you, little mother. Are you comfort- 
able, bending half-forward like this ?' 

' Yes.^ 

' It is very cold ! But I have not felt so 
happy since we left home, and poor Uncle 
Giacinto. I wonder what he is doing now — 
whether he thinks of us, and imagines us 
tossing on this wild free sea } How 
Lillo would enjoy it ! Give me your 
hand, mamma. How cold it is ! I wish I 
could make you warmer.' 

^ Bianca,' said her mother suddenly, ' very 
soon we shall be in England. You will try 
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to be happy there, will you not ? You will 
always remember how papa wished you to 
make it your home ?' 

' I must be happy with you, mamma, even 
there/ 

* Ah, but Well, never mind, dear : 

listen to me. You will find things very 
different there, and your life will all be 
changed. Darling, do not set yourself 
against the new ways ; try to learn them. 
Try to be fond of your aunt and cousins ; try 
to become one of them.' 

* I am seventeen,' said Bianca hopefully ; 
* you will marry me soon, mamma, and we 
will all go home again.' 

* But, Bianca, it is not always so easy to 
marry a child who has no money.' 

* Yes ; but then Uncle Giacinto will see to 
it. Will he not, mamma 'i And we will go 
home again.' 

* Can you not try to think of England as 
your home T 

* Oh no, no, mamma !' 
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' Ah, well ! your future is in God's own 
hands.* 

* If we are very unhappy,' said Bianca 
wistfully, * may we not go back to Uncle 
Giacinto ?* 

* It may be so,' said her mother, with a 
restless movement of her pale hands. * I 
cannot tell. I must be content to leave all 
in God's hands.' 

The sea was rough, and a great dash of 
water tumbled over the deck. 

* Ah, see ! the waves are coming over the 
sides of the boat, mamma. I have tucked 
up my feet,* cried Bianca. The rolling 
motion of the steamer excited her spirits. 
She forgot her troubles, and laughed in her 
glee, and clapped her hands. *Oh, how 
beautiful the great green waves are ! Up, 
up, up ! and down again, and the foam flying, 
and the rushing sound of the wind. It is 
glorious !' 

' A roughish passage, ma'am,' said a sailor^ 
ounging past. * If I might be so bold, you 
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would be more comfortable lying back. She 
do look ill/ he muttered to himself. 

Bianca did not hear him. She was watch- 
ing the wide expanse of sea, lips and eyes 
smiling with enjoyment. 

' Thank you/ answered Signora de Caroli ; 
* I am better sitting like this.' 

The sailor went away, soon returning with 
a thick warm rug. 

* This will keep the young lady warm and 
dry/ he said. 

Bianca laughed gleefully, and tucked it in 
round her. The sailor departed. 

* Bianca.' 
*Yes, mamma.' 

* All my money is in the left-hand pocket 
of my bag. There are the tickets and some 
gold, and enough for the journey to Dalton. 
I should like you to know where it is, in case 
you want to find it' 

* Yes, mamma, I will look when we arrive ; 
but the bag is under your cushions. Do not 
move now.' 

VOL. I. 6 
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* I wonder what my Lillo is doing now ! 
I wonder where he is !' 

* r will show you, mamma. It is afternoon ; 
he has finished drill. He is sitting in the 
cottage where he is quartered, and he chatters 
and talks, and an old woman, or perhaps a 
young mother with a swaddled baby in her 
arms, gives him a plate of polenta. He 
tosses the hair out of his eyes with a shake — 
as he always does — draws the spoon out of 
his knapsack and begins. But,* she went on, 
laughing, * the polenta is so hot, he is obliged 
to blow it. Is it not a true picture i^* 

* If not true, well imagined,* said her 
mother faintly. 

' And now the door opens, mamma, and 
Giuseppe comes in, and his uniform is dirty 
and torn. He never looked smart like our 
Lillo, and his eyes say, "That is good." 
Back goes Lillo to his knapsack, and the fork 
comes out, and they begin. Giuseppe talks 
with his mouth full, and his side of the plate 
is finished, while still Lillo holds a spoonful 
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in the air as he describes how the General 
spoke to the volunteers • after mass yester- 
day.' 

Signora de Caroli clasped her hands to- 
gether, and bent more forward. Bianca 
laughed to herself, and chattered on. 

* And now, see ! The swaddled baby 
begins to cry, and then it shouts, and the two 
brave volunteers flee before that invincible 
enemy. I almost fancy I can see them,' she 
cried, laughing again. * Dear, dear Lillo ! 
How he would enjoy being with us now ! 
This splendid sea. Up and down, up and 
down, as the big ship speeds along. Splash — 
that big wave must have wetted you, mamma, 
it came so very high. My lips taste salt, 
and my cheeks are quite wet.' 

Her mother drew her thick black veil 
lower over her face. 

' Bianca, I am very cold.' 

' I am so sorry, mamma. Let me tell the 
sailor, and ask for another rug.' 

The same sailor swinging by, heard 

6—2 
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Bianca call him, and brought one ; he wrapped 
it well round Signora de Caroli, and then said 
in a low voice : 

* Shall I bring you a glass of brandy, 

ma am ?' 

'Do/ 

He brought the brandy. She put it to her 
lips, but put it away again. 

* I cannot,' she said faintly. 

He took it from her with a look of dis- 
turbance on his kindly face. 

The tarpaulin covered them both. Bianca 
crept under it with her head nestled close 
to her mother, and her arms on her lap. 
The boat still ploughed heavily up and 
down. All the passengers had disappeared, 
and the mother and child sat huddled to- 
gether quite alone. 

'Will my uncle meet us at Folkestone, 
mamma ?' 

* Yes, he is sure to be there. I have a 
letter somewhere. He said he would come 

^mself. I am glad.' 
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' I am SO afraid of him, mamma/ and she 
nestled closer. 

* God grant you may be happy in your 
new home, my child.' 

' Home ! home ! Do not call it home, 
mother. It is only for a little while.* 

* A little while, Bianca.* 

' And then we shall go home again to our 
own country, strong and free, with no 
foreigners to reign over us.' 

Her mother smiled. 

* You will find that the English will not 
understand you, child.' 

* They are cold, they are not like us. I 
hate the English.' 

' Child, child ! do not go on like this. You 
trouble me. You must love them! You 
must be happy with them !' 

* To please you, mamma. How can I 
be anything but happy while I have 
you ?' 

Signora de Caroli made a little moan. 
' Let me rest, Bianca,' she said. 
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* I will be quite still, mother, and perhaps 
you will sleep/ 

Signora de Caroli again broke the silence. 
Her voice was not louder than a whisper, 
but Bianca heard the words : 

* A little while — only a little while. * 

Now far on the green sea showed the 
white cliffs of England. The sun shone out, 
and they gleamed against the dull grey sky. 
Silver foam-horses crested the tumbling 
waves — all sparkled in the gleams. The boat 
went on rising and falling. Bianca nestled 
to her mother's side, and was so wrapped up 
that only a pair of large dark eyes betrayed 
her presence. 

Nearer and nearer they came. Now 
Bianca could see the shore, and the strange 
people hurrying to and fro. The bounding 
of the vessel stopped, and she rushed with a 
swift motion into quiet waters. 

Now the silent deck became alive, pas- 
sengers hurried up from below, cloaks and 
shawls were, strapped up, boxes claimed, all 
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turned into a busy scene of noise and bustle. 
Bianca still sat quiet. 

* I will not awaken mamma till the last 
moment,' she said to herself. 

A grating sound, a clank of chains, the 
boat stopped ; a babel of voices arose, above, 
below, around — people pouring up the gang- 
way, idle faces looking down from the pier- 
head. 

* I beg your pardon,* said a strange voice, 
* am I speaking to Signora de Caroli i^' 

* Yes,' said Bianca, looking up timidly, for 
her mother did not move. 

She saw, instead of the middle-aged Colonel 
whom her mother had so often described, a tall 
young man with good-looking features and fair 
hair, who was making his way towards them. 

^ Mamma is asleep,' said Bianca, looking up 
into his face ; * but if my uncle has come, I 
suppose I must awaken her.' 

She spoke with so strong a foreign accent 
that he found some difficulty at first in under- 
standing her. 
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* I am exceedingly sorry to say that I am 
here instead of my uncle,* he said. * He 
was going to start himself this morning, 
but ' 

Arthur St. Leger stopped short with a 
violent start. Bianca had risen to her feet, 
but something in the appearance of her 
mother filled him with a sudden awful sus- 
picion. He quickly interposed himself be- 
tween the two, and spoke quickly and authori- 
tatively. 

* There is no time to lose, Bianca,' he said. 

* You go straight on to the hotel to engage 
rooms, and I will follow with your mother.' 

* No ; I must first waken her.* 

* Go on,' he repeated. His face had be- 
come so white that she looked at him in 
bewildered terror. He beckoned to a sailor. 

* This lady is not well,* he said. ' Help me 
to carry her on shore.' 

* Mamma not well ?' 

* Hush !* he said. ' I think she has fainted. 
Do not startle her.* 
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* But let me see ! let me see !* and before 
they could prevent her she rushed forward 
and threw back her mother's veil. 

The worn, delicate face was locked in a 
sleep from which there was no awakening. 
Bianca was an orphan now. 

In a kind of dull stupor they took the 
unhappy girl to an hotel, where they had 
carried her mother, and summoned medical 
aid. All was of no avail. Sir Arthur St. 
Leger was able to assist the doctors by telling 
them that the poor mother was bringing home 
her daughter, knowing herself to be suffering 
from an incurable complaint. 

He found a suitable attendant for Bianca 
— one of the older maid-servants at the hotel 
— and when morning dawned he sent them 
off together by the first train to Ostern, 
remaining at Folkestone himself. 

Bianca remained throughout the long 
journey as she had been all night, neither 
speaking nor moving, only mechanically 
doing as she was bidden. 



CHAPTER VII. 

^ADY ST. LEGER kept her 
promise, and drove over to Dalton 
with her daughter and luggage. 
She was puzzled and a Httle inclined to be 
anxious, for her son had not returned, and 
she had had no letter explaining the cause of 
the delay. 

She would not leave home till late, always 
expecting his arrival ; but at last was per- 
suaded by Jaqueline to put off no longer. 
There was something unusual in the very look 
of Dalton as they drove up to the door.' 
The servants looked grave and excited ; the 
big deer-hounds, who generally lay in such 
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dignified repose, were wandering restlessly 
about the hall. 

' I wonder whether they have come/ said 
Jaqueline eagerly. 

The butler conducted Lady St. Leger 
straight to Mrs. Dalton's boudoir. Jaqueline 
was going to accompany her, when May came 
quickly downstairs with eyes swollen with 
crying, and carried her off to her own 
sanctum — the former schoolroom. Lady St. 
Leger had hardly reached the boudqir when 
Mrs. Dalton came hurriedly in. 

* I am so glad to see you, dear Louisa,' 
she said. * We are all in such trouble \ and 
she could not restrain her tears. 

* Have they come ? What is it ? I trust 
there has been no accident !* said Lady St. 
Leger, trembling with nervous anxiety. * Is 
Arthur here ?* 

' No. Dear kind Arthur ! I don't know 
what we should have done without him. See, 
read his letter.' 

She gave her friend the hasty letter in 
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which Arthur, in fewest possible words, had 
told the terrible thing that had happened. 

' I never heard of anything so dreadful !' 
said Lady St. Leger. ' That unfortunate 
child all alone. Has she come ? Is she 
here ?' 

*Yes. She arrived about one o'clock. 
She is nearly wild. No one knows what to 
do with her. Dr. Lawson has been here — 
fortunately he was with John when she 
arrived — and he is coming again to-night* 

* Poor, poor little thing !* 

* If it goes on like this, he will give her a 
sleeping-draught to-night. What shall we 
do with her ? She talks nothing but Italian, 
so I do not know what she understands, 
or whether she can speak English at all. 
At present she can hardly be said to 
be sensible, and how is one to comfort 
her r 

* May speaks Italian, does she not ?' 

* Yes, May does ; and so do I, but not 
much.' 
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* How is John ? This shock is very bad 
for him, I am afraid/ 

* He feels it, and grieves for it intensely. 
He had such a longing to see his sister again, 
and had been counting the days. Of course, 
he has not seen Bianca yet. He knew that 
poor Blanche would not be spared to us long, 
but somehow the shock is almost as great. 
We had no idea that the danger was so 
imminent' 

' Ah, poor Blanche ! She probably put off 
leaving her boy to the very last possible 
moment,' said Lady St. Leger. 'What is 
Bianca like ?* 

* Like ? She is the most beautiful crea- 
ture I ever saw in my life.' 

' Not really ?' 

* I never yet saw her equal — and that in 
spite of all her trouble.' 

* How odd that we should not have heard 
of so much beauty !' 

' Yes, it seems odd ; but it is quite true, 
and,' Mrs. Dal ton went on with an odd sort 
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of short laugh, *my little Mays prettiness 
will be entirely eclipsed.' 

^ I, at least, think that an absolute im- 
possibility.' 

* Wait till you see Bianca, Louisa. She is 

like a tragic muse just now, very tall, with a 

small head, and her father's magnificent eyes 
— magnetic eyes, John used to call them. 

She has a lovely pathetic mouth, and great 
masses of golden fair hair — the strangest 
contrast with her dark eyes.' 

' It sounds too outlandish,* said Lady 
St. Leger hastily, conscious of a sudden 
sense of misgiving. * After all, very great 
beauty is rarely as entirely attractive as love- 
liness. It is so often without expression.' 

* That cannot be said of Bianca,' said Mrs. 
Dalton. ' The expression of her face is 
constantly varying with every tide of misery. 
Her great eyes dilated, her hands wringing 
themselves. It is an agony of passionate 
sorrow.' 

The door opened, and May came in. 
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' Mamma,' she said, * Martin wants you 
to try and persuade Bianca to eat something. 
Dr. Lawson said she must try ; and Martin 
can do nothing.' 

* Have you been in again, May ?' 

* Yes, mamma. There is no difference — it 
is just the same.' And May's eyes filled 
with tears. 

' Louisa dear, if you will excuse me for 
five minutes, I will go up to the poor child.' 

* Please do not think of me.' 

Mrs. Dalton left the room ; May came 
and sat down on a stool before the fire. 
Lady St. Leger drew up her chair and began 
to smooth her soft brown hair. 

* What is Jaqueline doing ?' she said. 

* She is not alone, auntie. I left her in 
the drawing-room with Mr. Fitzroy. I wish 
he would go away, for it is hard work to 
have him entirely on our hands now that 
papa is upstairs. Thank you so much for 
letting Jaqueline stay, dear auntie ; it will 
be the greatest help.' 
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* Yes ; and Arthur will be home in a day 
or two, and he will help also.' 

Lady St. Leger turned May's face round 
towards her ; she saw the pretty pink flush 
steal over her cheeks, and she caught her 
suddenly in her arms with a quick loving 
kiss. 

* You are a darling, little May !' she said. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Dal ton had gone up to 

Bianca s room. 

Bianca lay stretched on her bed, her arms 
thrown outward with a curious abandon. 
Her eyes were wide open, turning from side to 
side with a wild, hunted look. The sight was 
so piteous that Mrs. Dal ton went forward with 
an aching heart and stood by the bed. 

Bianca sat up when she saw her. 

* Oh, where have they taken her ?* she 
cried in broken English. * Where have they 
taken mamma } Let me go to her ! Ah ! 
per pietcL^ let me go to mamma !' 

Mrs. Dalton took the feverish, restless 
hands in hers, and spoke gently. 
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* You cannot go, my poor child ! I cannot 
bring her back to you. God has taken her 

away.' 

* Mamma ! Taken mamma ? Lillo, Lillo ! 

come and help me ! They have taken her 
away.' Again she threw out her arms. 
' Lillo, hear me ! What can I do ? WhprjC 
can I go ? Mamma — mamma !* 

Martin, Mrs. Dalton's maid, entered the 
room with some soup on a little tray ; she 
set it down, and looked at her mistress in 
despair. 

Bianca's voice rose louder. 

' If you would only go away 1 Only leave 
me ! What can I do without mamma ! 
Lillo said she would not die. The young, 
the beautiful do not die. Lillo said so. You 
are not telling me truth ! Why do you tell 
me that she cannot come T The voice 
changed to piteous entreaty, and she spoke 
in Italian. ' Mamma, hear your little Bianca ! 
What can I do .^ What will become of 

VOL. I. 7 
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She sat up with outstretched arms, and 
the tears pouring unheeded down her 
face. 

* Let her cry, let her cry, poor young 
lady !' said Martin softly to Mrs. Dalton ; ' it 
is the best thing that can happen ; it may 
ease her heart.' 

Bianca went on : 

'Mamma, I will be so good. I will not 
mind England with you. Come to your 
little Bianca. Take me home again ! Lillo 
wants us both. Oh ! I am all alone, and 
Lillo is not here !' / 

* You are not alone, Bianca,* said Mrs. 
Dalton, laying her kind hand on the burning 
brow. 

* Oh, go away ! go away ! It is because 
you are here that mamma will not come, and 
you say such cruel things. Go, go ! I want 
mamma. I want her — Lillo wants her I 
Oh, come ! come to Lillo ! come to Bianca !' 

She threw herself down among the pillows, 
her hands clasped convulsively behind her 
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head; the bed shook with the violence of 
her sobs. 

* I think Dr. Lawson must give her a 
soothing draught,' said Mrs. Dalton to her 
maid, very softly. 'This is frightfully ex- 
hausting ; I wish he were here.* 

Martin glanced at her watch. 

* It is six o'clock, ma am — his hour for 
coming.' 

* Is it ? then I must go up to Colonel 
Dalton.' 

Lady St. Leger sent May up to tell Mrs. 
Dalton that, knowing how much she had 
upon her hands, she would not wait to say 
good-bye, but would return next day to hear 
how Bianca got on ; and Mrs. Dalton went 
up to her husband, whose malady was 
causing him much discomfort and suffering. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

|HE next morning Mrs. Dalton came 
into the drawing-room after break- 
fast, feeling that in all the confusion 
and trouble that had come upon them, she 
had rather neglected her guests. 

' I came to know what you would like to 
do, Mr, Fitzroy,' she said. ' I am so sorry 
that I can manage to be so little with you ; 
and it is most unfortunate that Colonel 
Dalton should be laid up just now.' 

' Pray do not think of it for an instant,' he 
said earnestly. ' Of course I can quite 
understand that in moments of domestic 
bereavement all lesser matters must neces- 
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sarily be waived. You know that my tastes 
are most unpretending. Allow me to spend 
the time quietly here with books and the 
papers.' 

' But/ said Mrs. Dalton, * I am afraid I 
must send my daughter over to Ostern this 
morning/ Turning to May, she went on : 
* May dear, you must ride over to Aunt 
Maria; I am exceedingly anxious to know 
how she is ; and she will want to hear all 
that you can tell her about Bianca.' 

* Yes, mamma ; I will go early, and be 
back for luncheon. I was thinking that if 
Mr. Fitzroy would care to ride ' 

* I should prefer a walk,' he said, a little 
hastily. * Miss St. Leger was speaking 
about the rabbit-warren here, and I should 
very much like to see it, if she will have the 
goodness to be my escort.' 

Jaqueline looked up with a bright aston- 
ished look ; she blushed as she assented 
eagerly. May thought her pleasure in accept- 
ing the plan very odd indeed. 
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' If only he would take a hint and go,' she 
thought ; but it was very evident that he did 
not mean to take any hint at all, and fully 
intended to stay out the fortnight for which 
he had come. 

A little later Mrs. Dalton's two nieces, 
Mary and Annie, two shy, silent girls, who 
always remained side by side like a pair of 
love-birds, came to say that they had received 
a summons home. Mrs. Dalton was not 
sorry ; she was relieved for May's sake, for 
she wanted all her time for poor Bianca, and 
the two cousins might have felt neglected. 

* And little Jaque will take care of Mr. 
Fitzroy,' she said to herself. * She is a very 
good, obliging little thing, and seems quite 
pleased to entertain the pompous young 
bore.' 

A carriage was ordered instead of May's 
horse, and the two girls accompanied her to 
Ostern, with their maid, and went away from 
the station there. 

Mrs. Dalton, from the window of Colonel 
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Dal ton's sick-room, watched Roger Fitzroy 
and Jaqueline start together on their walk. 

* They look so funny, John/ she said, 
laughing, ' Roger Fitzroy is faultlessly got 
up — patent-leather boots and all — ^and little 
Jaquet is looking as prim as a cat stealing 
milk. Her costume would be irreproachable, 
but oh ' 

' What is it r 

* She has caught it on the iron gate, and 
there is such a big tear ! What would her 
mother say ? It would require a fortune to 
keep that child prettily dressed, and in good 
repair ! My dear, he has produced a pin !' 

' Where from ?' 

* It is too far off to see ; but a pin it is, 
and he is doing it up like a lady's-maid. 
Poor little Jaque ! how her cheeks must 
burn r 

'She will puzzle him if she mentions 
elephant's legs,' said her uncle, smiling ; then 
he added, with a deep sigh, ' I shall be glad 
to hear how poor Maria is/ 
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* I wiish I could have gone over to her 
myself,' said Mrs. Dalton, with deep feeling. 
* I would give anything to avert such sorrow 
from her dear, tender heart.' 

' Could you not go, darling ? May could 
look after me.* 

' If it were only you, I might manage it, 
answered his wife. * But at present I should 
not feel happy about Bianca if I were out 
of reach. Her wildness at times terrifies 
everyone. She has no self-control whatever, 
and only I can manage her. It must wear 
itself out in time ; but I am convinced that 
there is nothing for it but steady patience. It 
is not like an English girl ; and I feel sure that 
she has never been controlled in her life, but 
is quite undisciplined.' 

* My dear, will she not be very difficult to 
manage }' 

* She might be, if we had only ourselves 
and authority to depend upon ; but May will 
help — her sweetness and sympathy will soon 
win the poor desolate child. I never saw 
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anything so piteous as her grief ; I must go 
to her now, unless you want me/ 

Mrs. Dalton placed her husband's books 
and newspapers within his reach, and went 
upstairs. 

Meanw.hile Mr. Fitzroy and Jaqueline St. 
Leger were walking primly together side by 
side. 

The great tear that her pretty serge 
gown had received, one of those formidable 
rents involving the stuff itself, not the seams, 
had completely sobered Jaqueline, and her 
heart was very full. She had started on her 
walk convinced that Mr. Fitzroy had not 
noticed her deficiencies, and that he really 
thought her like other people, and in high 
spirits she had made up her mind to preserve 
his good opinion with all her might. Before 
they were well off, however, she perceived to 
her consternation that she had brought out 
two right-hand gloves ; the start that the 
discovery gave her caused the accident by 
the gate ; she did not think that her gown 
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caught, but went impetuously on, and the 
tear was most alarming. 

Roger Fitzroy produced a little flat pin- 
cushion from his pocket, and she began to 
pin it up. Her hasty little fingers worried 
his accurate eye. 

' Allow me,* he said authoritatively, and 
while pinning it together with great skill, he 
said : ' It is generally the better course to 
pursue if you work a pin in and out. The 
time expended is well compensated for by 
the greater durability of the work.' 

*Oh, thank you!' said Jaqueline, wishing 
most earnestly that her cheeks would cool. 
Her humiliation was complete. As they 
went on, she ventured at last to steal a glance 
at her companion, expecting to see a look of 
disgust, or at least contempt, for herself on 
his face. Not so ! He was bland and cheer- 
ful. A sudden burst of confidence welled up 
from Jaqueline's full heart 

'You know I am always unlucky,' she 
said. ' I do so wish that I were like you.* 
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He looked at her with amazement, then 
smiled complacently. 

' My dear Miss St. Leger,' he said, 'will 
you tell nie in what respect you call yourself 
unlucky ?* 

* Mamma says I ought not to call myself 
unlucky, but careless. You never seem to 
have a single thing wrong or out of place. I am 
always tearing my frocks, or losing my gloves, 
or saying something I ought not to say.' 

* These things are easily remedied/ he 
began ; but Jaqueline, once on the subject of 
her own misfortunes, went on in a most 
humiliating way. 

* If I could keep my boots like yours, and 
always have pins, and never say anything 
that is mal a propos^ and always look the 
same, I should be too happy.' 

' My dear Miss St. Leger !' he repeated, 

intensely flattered. 

*Yes, I mean what I say,' she went on. 

' I should be too happy ; but, oh dear me ! as 

it is, I am not happy at all f 
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' Are they not kind to you ?* he asked in 
a deep voice. 

Jaqueline gave a little laugh. 

* It is their excess of kindness/ she said. 
* They see how much and how often I come 
to grief. There is a great want in me ; I am 
not like other people, and if only this myself 
could be transformed into some one else's 
self, and be no longer itself but another self, 
oh ! how glad I should be !' 

* The wish is somewhat complicated,' said 
Mr. Fitzroy. 

* What is the secret of it ?* said Jaqueline, 
looking up at him with earnest eyes glistening, 
because the subject on which she was speak- 
ing was so near to her heart. ' What makes 
one person so beautifully neat and tidy and 
wise, and another all to pieces like myself T 

* Natures are different,' said Mr. Fitzroy, 
brushing a tiny speck of dust from his coat- 
sleeve. * But the object of education, and in 
fact of civilization itself, is to get the better of 
nature.' 
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* I don't believe that it has anything to do 
with civilization/ said Jaqueline. ' I am sure 
some of the savages tie their beads more 
regularly and oil themselves more smoothly 
than others do.' 

Jaqueline gave a little start. Ought she 
not to have said it ? 

Over Mr. Fitzroy's face passed a shocked 
expression, but it died away. A most agree- 
able sensation that it was his vocation to 
become monitor to this most original young 
lady, had taken possession of his breast. 
Her naive admiration for himself was an 
incense to which he was quite unaccustomed. 
He hastened to reassure her. 

'You are undoubtedly right there,* he 
said. ' But nevertheless, I think education 
can supply the want of which you com- 
plain.' 

* My education is all but done,' said 
Jaqueline. 

* In book-learning. But, pray forgive me, 
have you had dancing-lessons ?' 
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' Oh yes. I dance very well, only with 
too much spring/ 

* And lessons in deportment ?' 
Jaquellne hung her head. 

* I did so hate them,' she said. 

' These things are helpful,' he went on, 
* but are by no means everything. The most 
essential is to keep a general watch over your 
own deportment, manner, gait, speech and 
movements, to tone them down till a pleasing 
calm is attained.* 

* I know, I know/ said poor little Jaqueline. 

« 

' But what is one to do, when one is so badly 
painted ?' 

' What ?* said Mr. Fitzroy. 

' I am only dashed on to the canvas with 
the palette knife ; you were finely etched.' 

' I see — a metaphor. Well, the metaphor 
is not inapt. But pictures blocked in roughly 
are often capable of a high degree of ultimate 
finish.' 

* You think it is in me ?' said she eagerly. 
'I do,' he answered superbly. ' But I 
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think that, from what you tell me, the method 
adopted hitherto by your friends and rela- 
tions is at fault. Now, if I had the honour 
of being in authority over you, I believe that 
in a very short time you would feel the 
benefit.' 

* There might be some hope for me/ said 
Jaqueline humbly. 'You see, in every re- 
spect you are my exact opposite. How I 
wish I were like you ! Was your mother 
very particular about you T 

'Well, no, she was not. I have only 
myself to thank for what I am,* said Mr. 
Fitzroy, stopping and drawing himself up, 
while he smoothed every trace of a wrinkle 
from his well-fitting tan gloves. ' My mother 
was — well, an excellent person : she had very 
great personal merit — my sisters resemble 
her — but there was a want of discernment 
somehow, a foolish habit of ridiculing. In 

short ' Here Mr. Fitzroy, moved by the 

admiration for himself expressed in Jaque- 
line's brown eyes, was warmed into sudden 
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confidence. * In short, I was totally mis- 
understood, and but for a certain courageous 
self-confidence inherited from my lamented 
father, I might have been warped — 
really have grown up totally unlike what I 
am. Women should cultivate the power of 
appreciation — it is most especially requisite 
that they should do so. Whatever, my dear 
Miss St. Leger, your other unfortunate 
{though, believe me, easily to be remedied) 
peculiarities may be, this quality at all events 
you possess in perfection, and I congratulate 
you upon it.' 

Jaqueline coloured brightly with delight. 

* I think, perhaps, in time I may improve/ 
she said. * But how odd it seems I 

* " They said this is a dreadful thing, 
The world is all gone wrong. 
Since one has legs too short by half. 
The other far too long." ' 

' I am at a loss ' he began ; but Jaque- 
line stopped him hastily. 
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' I beg your pardon/ she said. * It is one 
of my very bad habits not to think before I 
speak. I meant really that (please forgive 
me) how pleased my mother would have 
been with a child like you ; and perhaps 
your mother might have put up with me.' 

* One should be careful as to the suitability 
of a quotation/ he said, still ruffled. 

* I know/ she said penitently. * I really 
will try — I will indeed — to be more careful.' 

* If in any way I could help you, I shall be 
most glad/ he said, quite mollified. 

' Would you really ?' 

' I would make the task a pleasure. May 
I begin at once T 

It was astonishing how agreeable a task it 
seemed to Roger Fitzroy to mould this 
, charming young lady into shape, and to find 
her passive in his hands was quite delightful. 
Her eager answer : ' I shall be more than 
grateful to you,' was all that he could wish. 

* Ahem !' he began, clearing his throat. 
* I always think that it looks — ahem ! — better, 
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more as it should be, when a young lady 
wears both of her gloves.' 

* Oh dear !' cried poor little Jaquet. * But 
you see why I cannot.' And she held up 
the offending right-hand glove. 

* That is unfortunate/ he said, a little drily. 
* However, we have only just begun, and that 
omission will not occur again, will it ?' 

* Never !' she answered earnestly. 

* We must not be disappointed if we fail at 
first,' he went on indulgently. * Rome was 
not built in a day.' 

'And I am sure,' said Jaqueline thought- 
fully, * that it must have taken the elephants 
years before they managed to stand upon 
their tubs.' 

* Eh ? what ? I perceive — another metaphor. 
One of our endeavours must be to eradicate 
them from our conversation. This is es- 
sential.' 

* Here we are at the warren,' said Jaque- 
line suddenly. ' Is not the view beautiful T 

For some time their way had led upwards 
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on to the moorland, and now they stood on 
high ground overlooking the valley of the 
Ostern. The country was wild and rugged. 
Far below they could just see a great stone- 
quarry. All was very still, but for the cawing 
of rooks winging their way across country. 

• It is very striking,' said Mr. Fitzroy. 
• Perhaps " beautiful '' is hardly the adjective 
I should have selected. The trim hedges, 
neat lanes, and wide expanses of well-culti- 
vated arable land round my own place — 
Hurst Hall — is more agreeable to me ; but it 
is certainly striking. The stone-quarries 
must be profitable. To whom do they 
belong ?' 

*A11 this part of the world belongs to 
Osternleigh — to my brother Arthur, you 
know. Do you see, far away across the moor, 
a little low cottage ?* 

• Yes, I do.' 

• There is a ferry there which the men use 
when they go to Ostern — many of the 
quarrymen are Ostern men. The cottage is 

8—2 
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on this side the river, and Mike, the boatman, 
ferries people over. May often goes there to 
see Mike Winnawa and his daughter Faith, 
and I am always glad when she does, for she 
comes in to see us at Osternleigh afterwards/ 

* When do you expect your brother to 
return ?' 

* I am not sure/ said J^queline gravely. 

* Poor Signora de Caroli is to be buried on 
Thursday in Dalton churchyard. I am so 
anxious to see Bianca — are not you ?' she 
added. 

' There is something about Italian character 
that is not congenial to me,' he answered. 

* And from what I have already heard, I 
venture to think that you will all find some- 
thing to regret in the unconventionality of 
the young lady in question.' 

*Aunt Mary says that she is perfectly 
beautiful,' said Jaqueline. 

* Ideas of beauty differ.' 

' Fortunately ; for instance, my moorland 
and your rich cornfields.' 
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' Quite so ; your illustration is apt. But,' 
looking at his watch, * should we not be turn- 
ing our steps homewards ? Are you a lover 
of punctuality ?' 

Jaqueline hesitated. To confess her own 
deficiencies in that respect might deprive her 
at once of the favour she had won. 

Mt is a very good thing,' she said slowly. 

' It is the queen of all virtues, the most 
absolutely perfect of social excellences. I 
make a great point of it. At home, when 
the seven o'clock gong sounds, I hold my 
watch in my hand, and into the dining-room 
we go. If anyone is late, they are left 
behind. But I flatter myself that no one ever 
is late,' he added complacently. 

* Is your mother punctual ?' asked Jaque- 
line. 

' No, she is not,^ he answered, a little 
sharply. ' But I request her to oblige me by 
modifying her usual habits when staying with 
me, and she is good enough to do so.' 

* She does not live with you, then ?^ 
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'No; in a house about five miles from 
Hurst, with my sisters. We are about to 
pass through a village, I see. Will you 
excuse my observation, but your bootlace is 
unfastened.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

ten days passed before 
Bianca de Caroli left her room. 
She was almost delirious in . her 
grief — would not eat, and could not sleep 
except under the influence of sleeping- 
draughts. 

One afternoon, however, some few days 
after her mother's funeral, she rose, dressed 
herself, and came down to the drawing-room ; 
but she was so weak that she could scarcely 
stand, or walk with steady steps across the 
room. When she opened the door, Mrs. 
Dalton and May were standing near the fire 
talking to Sir Arthur St. Leger, who had 
just come in. 
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He advanced eagerly to meet her, holding 
out his hand ; but she shrank away from him 
with a look almost of terror, and would have 
fled from the room, but she only succeeded 
in staggering slightly, and was obliged to 
accept his help in sinking into a chair. 

May put a cushion behind her, and a stool 
under her feet ; and Mrs. Dalton made a little 
sign that no one was to trouble her, and she 
went on with the conversation interrupted by 
Bianca^s entrance. 

Then Arthur rose to go. Bianca was lying 
back with her eyes closed, but she opened 
them when she heard the word ' good-bye,' 
and rose to her feet. 

* You are the Englishman who met us V 
she said, in her broken English. 

* Yes, indeed, it was I.' 

* I wanted to see you.' 

* I am grieved to see you looking so ill.' 

* I am not ill, I am quite well. You can 
perhaps tell me — does it cost very much 
money to travel from home T 
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' I do not know the exact cost ; the journey 
is expensive, of course. Uncle John could 
tell you at once.' 

* Ah !' She sat down again, being too 
weak to stand. 

' Have you been out of doors yet ?* he 
asked, looking with intense compassion at 
the lovely girl, and feeling an indescribable 
longing to do or say something that would 
comfort her. 

^No.' 

* I hope you will go soon. The fresh air 
will strengthen you.' 

Mt is too cold.' She glanced at the 
window and shuddered. 

Arthur St. Leger, who had walked over 
from Osternleigh very fast, and found the 
room stifling, did not agree. 

* There is plenty of sunshine,' he said. 

* I do not want to go,' said Bianca wearily. 
Arthur wished that Mrs. Dalton and May 

were not in the room. Perhaps alone he 
might have found some gentle words of 
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sympathy to say. In their presence he could 
only utter commonplaces. 

* I dare say you feel the difference of 
climate T 

*No.' 

' You do not ?' 

* It is so very long since we left home.' 

* Have you had news of your brother of 
late r 

As soon as the words had passed his lips he 
regretted their utterance. 

Bianca raised her hands quickly with a wild 
movement, and clasped them again, wringing 
them together. 

* Not yet ! not yet !' she cried. 

* I am very sorry.' 

She took no notice ; she was looking straight 
before her, and the tears again began stream- 
ing down her face. 

May Dalton came softly up to her, seated 
herself on the arm of her chair, and held her 
hands tightly in hers. 

*I must go, Aunt Mary,' said Arthur 
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humbly. His glance rested wistfully on the 
two girls for one moment, then he turned away. 
Bianca half rose, and held out both her 
hands. 

* Signore !' she said. ' Signore !' 
He came eagerly back. 

' I did want to thank you. Your kindness 

will not go unrewarded.' 

* 

He was much touched. 

* If only I could have done more for you !' 
he said. ' If only you would be a little 
comforted !* 

Mrs. Dal ton called him away, and left the 
room with him. The two . girls were left 
alone. Bianca looked up at May, and said : 

' Who is he ?' 

* He is our cousin — his name is Arthur St 
Leger. He is often here ; he lives close by, 
and his sister Jaqueline is staying with us just 
now. She is such a dear little cousin. You 
will love her much.* 

' What is her name, do you say ?' 

' Jaqueline. We shall be much together ; 
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and you will let me be a sister to you, Bianca, 
will you not ?' 

* Till I go home.' 

* Yes ; but meanwhile — neither you nor I 
have ever had a sister.' 

* No sister could ever be to me like my 
LiUo.' 

' No, of course not. You are very proud 
of him r 

* Mamma is so proud of him. Ah me !' 

* Do not cry, Bianca ; she is happier now.' 

' But what will Lillo say ? How shall I 
meet him ? I promised to take care of her.' 

* But God will take better care of her than 
you could do, Bianca dearest.' 

* I want her ! I want her !' 

* God will help you too, Bianca. Try to 
think of her happiness.' 

* Do not speak of this !' cried Bianca, rest- 
lessly. ' My heart is breaking.' 

May was startled by her vehemence. 

* Bianca, you must try to bear it,' she said 
gently, but very firmly. 
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' It will be better when I go home,' an- 
swered Bianca, and she leant back without 
speaking for some time. 

May broke the silence. She had a feeling 
that something must be done to help her 
cousin, even by the process of touching on 
her sorrows. 

' Do you mind my talking to you ?* she 
said, softly stroking the beautiful fair hair. 

'No.' 

' I want so much to begin to know you a 
little more, for you to talk to me.' 

*Yes.' 

*You speak English quite well. Does 
Camillo speak as well as you do ?^ 

' Lillo ? Very little — a few words, he 
understands.' 

' Is he like you ?' 

' No ; he is like papa. Do not talk of him.' 

* I am not like you,' said May gently. ' I 
like to talk of the people whom I love.' 

' Not when you cannot see them, or make 

them hear you. You do not know what 
■ . , 

It IS. 
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* I can imagine.' 

* It is a dreadful thing to be all alone — all 
strangers everywhere ! away from home ! 
And where mamma should be — emptiness !' 

* She loves and watches you from heaven/ 

* But I want to feel her, hold her, see her. 
I do not want a spirit only. Oh, May, I 
want her !' 

* Some day you will go to her.' 

* But when ? when ? I am too young to 
die ; and Lillo wants me, too. All my life 
long to weep for her. I am miserable — 
miserable !' 

The tears filled May's eyes ; she could 
think of no comfort that would touch this 
passionate nature. 

' It will be better when I get home,' said 
Bianca again. * I have not thought about 
the journey yet ; but Uncle Giacinto will tell 
me what to do when I am able to start.* 

* You will get better now that you come 
downstairs, dear.' 

* I know not what made me come. I am 
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afraid of being alone, and the maid was gone. 
You will sleep in my room now, will you 
not ? She said you would.' 
' Should you like it ?' 

* Yes ; I am afraid of being alone. I 
see always Lillo and the volunteers fighting, 
fighting, and everything looks red like blood.' 
She shuddered violently. 

Mrs. Dalton opened the door and came in. 
Bianca tried to rise. 

' No, no, dear ; sit still. I am so glad to 
see you downstairs, my child,' she said, kneel- 
ing down before the fire and putting a piece 
of wood upon it. ' To-morrow, if the sun is 
as bright as it is to-day, we must try and get 
you out of doors. May shall drive you with 
her little fat pony, Dumps.' 

Bianca glanced at the window again, and 
shivered. 

* Has that woman gone, who brought me 
here ?' she asked suddenly. 

* Yes, dear ; she went away at once. Did 
you want to say anything to her ?' 
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* Does she live far away ?' 

* Yes, a long way/ 

Mrs. Dalton avoided mentioning Folke- 
stone. 

* Perhaps she might take me when I go 
home again. I cannot go alone, can I ?' she 
said, looking anxiously at her aunt. 

* We will talk over all that by-and-by.' 

' Thank you ; then I need not do anything ?' 

* No, no, my child.' 

' And that Englishman ?' 

* Who ? Arthur ? He is your cousin, 
Bianca.' 

' Is he gone ?* 
' Yes.' 

* I am glad ; it feels like Folkestone when 
he is there.' 

* He is a very dear fellow,' said Mrs. 
Dalton brjghtly. * You will soon know him 
•quite well. He and May were playfellows 
from the time that they were quite little 
things.' 

'Ah!' 
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* Yes, we are all very fond of him. ' 

* I think I will go upstairs now/ said 
Bianca. 

'Wait only five minutes more; you have 
been down for so short a time. Do stay, my 
child 1 Oh, here they come !* 

The high French window opened, and 
little Jaqueline came in, followed by Roger 
Fitzroy. 

Bianca left the room as swiftly as she 
could. May ran after her to help her, but 
they caught a glimpse of h^r for one instant. 

* I do not think that even Arthur's de- 
scriptions are exaggerated,' said Jaqueline. 
* She is quite lovely.* 

' Did Arthur think so ?* asked Mrs. Dalton, 
drawing forward a low chair. 

* Yes ; he can talk of nothing else. He 
says she is like Beatrice Cenci's portrait in 
Rome.' 

' It is quite true,' said her aunt thought- 
fully. * She is like that — that is, the form of 
her face is the same.' 

VOL. 1. o 
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And she threw out her hands with a 
gesture of such intense yearning, that Arthur 
was conscious of an aching sense of sym- 
pathy. But he was an Englishman, and had 
all an Englishman's horror of anything like 
a scene. There was something in this 
melodramatic girl that at the same time 
fascinated and startled him ; she was gradually 
absorbing all his thoughts. 

*We ought to go on, Bianca/ he said 
soberly, looking at his watch. ' Luncheon 
will be ready.' 

Her manner changed at once to its usual 
listless apathy; she rose, and they again 
walked on. 

The others had arrived some time before. 
Lady St. Leger called May into the window 
of the drawing-room, and there showed her 
two miniatures of her son and daughter which 
she had just received. 

Ms it not good, May i^' she said, giving 
her the portrait of Jaqueline. * He has 
caught all her odd little characteristics. 
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Look at that wild little curl, and the tangled 
bouquet she is pulling to pieces, and the ex- 
pression half-roguish, yet with something a 
little pathetic in it also/ 

*That is the great charm of Jaqueline's 
face,' said May, smiling. 

* By-the-bye, May, I notice that you have 
all taken to calling her Jaqueline ; have you 
given up the old Jaque and little Jaquet, and 
all your father s old pet names for her ?* 

* We are trying hard to do so,' said May. 
' Because Jaqueline begged that we would. 
She says it helps her to become a reformed 
character.' 

* Jaqueline has been much more thought- 
ful of late,' said Lady St. Leger. 

' Yes, it dates from Mr. Fitzroy's visit. 
Johnie Dalton when he was here called it 
the reformation, and everything that she 
does now he dates as before or after the 
reformation. Mr. Fitzroy would be quite 
proud even of such a schoolboy's recognition 
of his work.' 

10 — 2 
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* I hope she will continue to come down- 
stairs — poor Bianca !' said Jaqueline. 

* It is a great thing to have made a be- 
ginning. And now, my little Jaque, your 
uncle would like you to pay him a visit in my 
boudoir. He says he has not seen his little 
tomboy for such a long time.* 

' * Oh ! I shall go at once !* cried Jaqueline, 
springing up. ' I shall so like it ; and I will 
have a cup of tea with Uncle John.' 

She sped away, leaving her hat on a chair, 
and her gloves one behind another on the 
floor. 

Roger Fitzroy slowly picked them up. He 
drew a comfortable armchair forward, seated 
himself in it, and began : 

* My dear Mrs. Dalton, surely it is a mis- 
take to apply such an epithet as tomboy to 
a young lady who is making every effort to 
conquer the misfortunes of her defective 
education.' 

Mrs. Dalton looked at him with a slight 
raising of her handsome eyebrows. But 
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Roger Fitzroy was not a man who could 
perceive by a look only that he had gone too 
far. He went on : 

* It is an inexpressible gratification to see 
the improvement that has already taken 
place, and I really think that, with a little 
more time and pains-^ ' 

* Have the goodness to give me Miss St. 
Leger s gloves,' said Mrs. Dalton. 

* This was a pity,* he said, giving them to 
her at once. * But her eagerness to obey 
her uncle's wish was most amiable ; even the 
undue animation was justifiable under the 
circumstances. I am not at all one who 
entirely condemns the occasional yielding to 
excitement — on the contrary.' 

* On the whole, Mr. Fitzroy,' said Mrs. 
Dalton drily, * I think we may safely leave 
my niece's manners and behaviour to the 
criticism of her natural guardian, Lady St. 
Leger. Will you be so good as to ring the 
bell ? The fire is low.' 

This conversation set Mrs. Dalton think- 

9—2 
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ing. Roger Fitzroy had spoken with an odd 
sort of air of proprietorship ; she did not 
know whether to laugh or to be very angry. 
Then she felt a sudden qualm of misgiving. 
In her absorption upstairs had she neglected 
her niece ? and had a serious flirtation been 
going on ? ' She is such a giddy little 
thing,' she said to herself; 'but though 
Roger Fitzroy is a terrible prig, and a most 
egregious bore, I should not like him to be 
made unhappy. I wonder what May thinks.' 



CHAPTER X. 

St was a bright sunny morning 
about three months after Bianca's 
arrival at Dalton. The birds 
were singing lustily in the young summer 
greenery, and the air had all the warm sweet- 
ness of an English June. 

May Dalton, with gardening scissors in 
her hand, had been gathering a large bunch 
oi creamy tea-roses, and was now seeking in 
the midst of a delicate forest of green leaves 
for all the violets she could find. 

At a little distance, watching her, stood 
Bianca. Bianca was strangely altered ; her 
eyes seemed much too large now for her 
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little face, and had a painful, strained ex- 
pression, as of a caged or imprisoned creature. 
She had a way of suddenly looking round, 
up, down, everywhere, with a glance that 
conveyed a kind of agony to the mind, that 
seemed to ask, * Is there no escape ?' 

She was beautiful as ever, but her beauty 
had something tragic about it, far different 
from the pathos of more ordinary natures. 
It seemed as if the transplantation she had 
undergone were almost killing her. 

Arthur St. Leger was driving his mother 
in his tall mail-phaeton. They perceived the 
two girls as they approached Dalton. 

' You can talk of nothing in the world now 
but that wild Italian girl/ said Lady St. 
Leger, rather impatiently, to her son. 

' I can't help it, she is so beautiful, and 
looks so unutterably miserable, mother; her 
face actually haunts me.' 

* Her face has not half the sweetness that 
May's has,* said his mother imprudently. 

'You cannot compare them. May's face 
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is very pretty, but Bianca's! why, no 
Rafael or Titian that ever was painted 
could compare with it ! But she does not 
seem to be getting over her sorrow in the 
least/ 

' Then she ought to do so ; I have no 
patience with her.' 

* Oh, mother, how can you say so ! I 
wonder if she is beginning to get fond of 
May yet/ 

* I am sure if she is not, that there must 
be something very odd about her, for May 
devotes herself completely to her. I never 
see her at all now ; and as for little Jaqueline, 
she is just the same, always hoping to be 
able to do something for her — she absorbs 
everyone.' 

* Who would not do anything in the world 
if it would do her any good ?' 

Lady St. Leger laughed, but in her inmost 
soul she felt a cold thrill of fear. What an 
infatuation seemed to be stealing over her 
son ! They arrived. She went indoors, and 
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Arthur crossed the lawn, intending to join 
the two girls. 

May Dalton raised her head from the 
flower-bed and held out a bunch of violets. 

* There are some, Bianca. Would you 
like to have them ?' 

'Thank you.' 

* See, there is a plant of the largest I have 
seen yet. Let me get them for you. I 
think their smell is delicious — do not you "? 

' Yes.' 

* Do you care much about flowers "? 

* Out of doors.' 

' Not indoors } Why, I like to have every 
table in the house covered with them ; I only 
wish they would not die so soon.' 

* They are so unwholesome. See !' cried 
Bianca suddenly ; * there is your cousin 
coming. I will go in.' 

' No, Bianca dear, do not go !' cried May, 
the pink colour rising in her pretty face. * I 
wish you could get over your dread of seeing 
people/ 
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* I am afraid of strangers/ she answered, 
with one of her hunted looks, and she turned 
rapidly towards the house. 

May leant her back against a twisted old 
walnut-tree, and watched her. She saw 
Arthur St. Leger suddenly go across the 
grass and intercept her flight. He obliged 
her to shake hands with him, and stop for a 
moment to speak to him ; then he moved 
away, raising his hat, and Bianca went in. 

May stood still, watching with a smile on 
her lips. 

Arthur was so preoccupied he scarcely 
saluted her. ' How are you, May ?* he said, 
and went on at once : * I am so shocked by 
the looks of that poor child ! Is she not 
recovering herself at all ?* 

* No. We are so much puzzled to know 
what to do with her,' said May sadly. * She 
often sits in her room and cries till she can 
cry no more, and when she comes down- 
stairs she does nothing (she can do nothing, 
I believe) but sit with her hands clasped.' 
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' How do you mean that she can do 
nothing?' 

* I mean she cannot play, or draw, or work 
• — she has never been taught — and she does 
not care to read.* 

* Can you not invent some occupation for 
her, or in any way excite her interest ?* 

Some sort of inflection in his voice gave it 
a sound of reproach to May*s ear. She 
looked up wonderingly. 

* I have tried, Arthur, and so has Jaquet ; 
but I think her spirits are still so low that it 
makes her worse to tease her. Mamma told 
us to let her alone for the present* 

* But it is dreadful to see her pining like 
that ; it is heartrending; 

*Yes, it is so sad to see her suddenly^ 
look up, and begin some sentence in Italian ; 
she corrects herself at once, but with such 
an unhappy hunted look. I would do any- 
thing in the world to comfort her.' 

' It is very hard for her.' 

* The other day she went to papa's room* 
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and told him that she felt well enough to go 
home again, and that she wished to start at 
once. It brought on the crisis we had all been 
dreading, for he was obliged to tell her that she 
must stay with us here. It is of no use telling 
her that it was her own father's wish — she 
will not heed. She was in much the same 
state that she used to be in when she first 
arrived, half-wild ; but it has passed off, leav- 
ing her as you see her to-day, more sad and 
listless than ever.' 

* Does she never go out walking with 
you?' 

' She cannot walk far, but I very often 
drive her out with Dumps. I do not know 
what we should have done if Jaqueline had 
not been over here so much of late ; as it is, 
I am afraid that some of my poor people 
have been a good deal neglected. I have 
not been to see Mike and Faith Winnawa, 
for instance, for some weeks.' 

' Have you not ?' he said absently. 

' To-morrow/ went on May, * I am going 
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to try to get Bianca to church ; I think I shall 
be able to persuade her.' 

* Do. It is terrible to see her pining her- 
self to death like this/ 

He spoke with a vehemence which as- 
tonished May a good deal. 

, Sunday morning was a busy one at Dalton. 
Breakfast was half an hour earlier than usual 
to enable May to get to the Sunday-school 
in good time. This morning she did not go, 
having arranged with Jaqueline to come over 
and undertake her duties, for she was afraid 
that Bianca might go back from her half- 
promise to accompany them to church. 

When the time came, and the peal of bells 
began their familiar harmony, Bianca came 
downstairs prepared to start. May was 
delighted ; it was her first voluntary action of 
the kind, and she hailed it as a sign of better 
times to come. 

The two girls walked on alone, Colonel 
and Mrs. Dalton following in the little 
basket-carriage. The unwonted exercise 
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brought a flush into Bianca's pale face as 
they entered the church, and made her look 
unusually lovely. 

Either forgetting or not understanding 
conventional rules, Bianca, to her cousin's 
astonishment, turned at once into an open 
free seat not far from the door, and knelt 
down. Instead of hiding her face as May 
did when she gently took her place by her 
side, Bianca fixed her eyes on the distant 
altar ; she knelt upright, her hands clasped 
on the chair in front of her, and her lips 
moving. More than one person turned 
round to look at her, but she knelt on 
undisturbed and unconscious of curious 
glances. 

During the service, beyond kneeling and 
rising when others did so, Bianca appeared 
to take no part. When the sermon began 
she sat as before, with her eyes fixed and 
unseeing. When the congregation was dis- 
persing, the St. Legers joined their cousins 
outside the churchyard porch. It was a 
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beautiful day, and Mrs. Dalton persuaded 
them to go home with her to luncheon. 
Lady St. Leger got into the little pony- 
carriage, and Colonel Dalton walked with 
the younger ones of the party. The paths 
leading through the woods which they chose 
were narrow. May and Jaqueline had each 
taken possession of Colonel Dalton, one on 
either side of him ; and as they penetrated into 
the paths Arthur and Bianca walked neces- 
sarily side by side. 

* Are you very tired ?' he said gently, for he 
observed that Bianca put her hand to her side 
and looked pale. 

' Yes.' 

* You are not accustomed to walking T 

* It is so very far.' 

^ Let us go more slowly,' said Arthur. 
* The others are all so strong and well, 
they go too fast for you ; we will take our 
time.' 

Of the others, only May was aware of the 
growing distance between them ; and she 
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said nothing, for she thought within herself 
that perhaps a little conversation with 
Arthur might do Bianca good, so she 
arrested the quick sigh that had almost 
escaped against her will. Generally it was 
she herself who had walked home lingeringly 
with Arthur, and talked on those sweet 
Sunday walks of subjects a little deeper, a 
little more personal, more full of thought than 
on other days. 

Meanwhile, the loiterers had reached ati 
iron seat. Arthur invited Bianca to sit 
down for a few moments, and seated himself 
beside her. They sat silent for some time ; 
then Bianca turned rather suddenly to her 
companion, and raising her magnificent eyes 
to his, she said very slowly : 

* I want to ask you something.' 

* I shall be so glad if I can do anything for 
you.' 

* It is this. I want to get some Masses 
said for mamma, and for this I want to send 
some money to Uncle Giacinto.' 
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* I did not know that you belonged to the 
Church of Rome/ he said, astonished. 

' No ? I do not know of much difference, 
no one ever told me. It is all the same/ she 
said wearily. 

* But your mother, did she ?' 

* She went sometimes to the English 
churches. Papa liked them very much. 
Lillo and I went as we liked, but he joined 
papas Church. It was Italy's.' 

Her eyes flashed, but the light died out 
quickly. 

' It is very strange. My dear Bianca,' he 
said eagerly, * if you were to try and read a 
little about these things, about the English 
and Italian Churches for instance, would it not 
interest you ?' 

* I do not care,' she answered ; then, again 
speaking quickly, * But the money, I have 
some. Uncle John gave me this,' and she 
showed him six sovereigns. 'One I must 
keep, but five I should like to send to Uncle 
Giacinto for the repose of mamma's soul ; but I 
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do not know how to do anything here/ she 
said piteously. 

* It is quite easy. I will get the money 
changed into a note, only a piece of paper, for 
you to send to him.' 

' You are very good/ she said earnestly. 

* I will bring it over to-morrow. Why did 
you not ask Uncle John ?* 

* He would not do it.' 

' Ah, you are mistaken there ; he would 
have done it at once/ 

* No, no !' she cried passionately ; * I could 
only ask you. The others are very kind, 
they are always good to me ; but ' 

* But what ?' he said, bending towards her 
with great tenderness in his voice. 

* They are my gaolers,* she answered in a 
very low voice. 

' Poor little caged bird T said Arthur. ' But 
life is long, and you are very young ; some 
day you will see Italy again.' 

* Ah, but they say not !* she cried wildly. 
' They call this my home !' 

VOL. I. 10 
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which one word from him might give the 
key, but which to her trusting faithful little 
heart had been just as sure as if that word 
had been spoken. 

To-night it was far otherwise ; as he leant 
there he had nothing to say, scarcely even 
a smile with which to meet her bright look of 
welcome. His eyes were fixed on the sofa on 
which Bianca sat ; in front of her, Signor 
Pelli moving his cane-chair backwards and 
forwards with an awkward jerk. 

Arthur St. Leger played with a stick of 
sealing-wax, twisting and turning it in his 
fingers. 

' I thought that you were going to sing,' he 
said impatiently. 

* Is it not a pity to disturb them ?' said 
May, glancing at Bianca. * I have never 
seen Bianca look so animated or so beautiful.' 

* Yes ; she makes that ugly little man more 
ugly by the contrast,' said Arthur, and the 
piece of sealing-wax gave way with a loud 
crack. 
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Colonel Dalton started, and looked over 

ft 

his newspaper. 

* Are you not going to sing, May ?* he 
said.' 

May rose and went to the piano, Arthur 
following her to take out and arrange her 
music. The singing-master sprang forward 
with alacrity, and bounded on to the music- 
stool. 

' The young lady will sing ? I will have 
the honour to accompany her. What is it ? 
Ah, Handel ! We will see.' 

He seated himself, made a flourishing 
prelude, and then went off into one of the 
most thrilling of Handel's divine melodies. 

Signor Pelli rolled his eyes and bowed 
his body as she sang. May had a clear, 
very sweet soprano voice. She sang well, 
borne along by the admirable accompani- 
ment. 

* Brava ! brava !' he cried, as she ended. 
* But see, that passage was too andante ; it 
should be with more calm. And this — allow 
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me, a pencil — this to breathe here and throw 
out the voice, broad, firm. The Signorina has 
a good voice — it will be powerful — she wants 
slancio. She sings Italian ?' 

' No, I have never sung Italian,' said May. 

* Then we must try. There are fine new 
songs written now.* 

' Can you play any of the hymns of the 
army ?' asked Bianca suddenly. 

* Ek altro ! of course.' 

He cleared his throat, and began with a 
full sonorous voice. 

Bianca's face lit up with enthusiasm, her 
eyes sparkled. 

* It is grand T she cried. ' Who would not 
march to such songs !' 

' Does the Signorina know this one Y and 
he sang another popular song with great fire. 

Bianca knew it only too well — the crowd 
and the volunteers were singing it as they 
marched down the Via Ceretani on the day 
that Camillo went away. Forgetful of May 
and her singing, Signor Pelli went on playing 
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and singing the war-hymns of the day — 
heart-thrilling, stirring airs that made Bianca 
clasp her hands and pant. 

May also, with her ever-ready sympathy, 
grew enthusiastic. She was listening eagerly, 
when her ardour was somewhat damped by 
hearing Colonel Dalton say to her mother, in . 
a low voice : 

* I shall be glad when the little fellow stops 
that noise and lets us have some real music' 

May turned round at once, and asked her 
father to play chess with her, and he gladly 
consented. 

That night, when the two girls went up to 
their room together, Bianca threw her arms 
round May's neck and kissed her with a kind 
of passion. 

Bianca was soon in bed, but May lingered 
near the window, brushing her long soft hair. 
She put out the candles, and the soft summer 
moonlight shed a dim light in the room. 

* May,' said Bianca softly, * do not be long. 
You look so tired to-night.' 
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May went across the room, knelt down 
by Bianca's bed, and kissed her again and 
again. 

'Did you see that, Bianca? How kind 
you are, dear Bianca !' 

' May, your cheek is wet. You kiss me 
very much. May — ah ! you are crying. You 
are not unhappy too ?' 

* No, no, dear Bianca — dear, dear sister !' 

* You are not in chains, May ?' 

May did not understand, but her heart gave 
a great throb. 

'Good-night, dear. No, I am not un- 
happy, Bianca ; and you are so good to me. 
Always remember how I thought so. Good- 
night.' 

Bianca was very weary; her large eyes 
closed, and she slept. May's slender figure, 
in her long white dressing-gown, knelt long 
before the window-seat ; and when she also 
fell asleep there was a smile on her face, 
though the tears were yet undried on her 
eyelashes. 



CHAPTER XII. 

gT was a very cold, though bright 
afternoon in the middle of March. 
Count Giacinto came out of the 
wide door of his house in the Via Ceretani, 
and walked off into the Piazza del Duomo. 

The old artist had a pinched, careworn 
look, which was not habitual to him, and now 
and then he hastily brushed away a suspicious 
moisture from the corner of each eye rapidly, 
as if ashamed of the unwonted weakness. 

A whole year had now elapsed since the 
departure of Bianca and her mother for 
England, and he had begun to hope that his 
niece was becoming reconciled to her life at 
Dalton ; but he had this morning received a 
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letter from Bianca that had wrung his heart. 
He had read it through twice ; he had paced 
his studio for an hour with agitated steps. 
The letter contained these words : 

' Dear, most dearest Uncle Giacinto, 
* You bade me in your last letter write 
to you truly and from my heart, and tell you 
how it is with me. You are now to me as 
father, mother — all. I have but you, and I 
obey. I hunger, I thirst, I die for home. 
The English are very good to me, but I am 
not of their world. I care nothing for the 
things they talk about, or for all they do. I 
try to care, but I am weary — weary of it all, 
and I long for home and for you. My heart 
aches when I rise in the morning, and when 
I go to bed it aches still ; and I long for bed- 
time to come that I may sleep, and perhaps 
dream of Italy and Lillo. I am miserable, I 
weep, I die ; for I can see no present hope 
of deliverance. But I am now nearly 
eighteen, and that is not too young to marry. 
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Giovanna was younger than that, and so was 
Celeste. I ask you, my dearest uncle, to 
recall to your mind that you said you would 
arrange a marriage for me. I ask only that 
the husband be an Italian, so that I may 
return home to you and Lillo. Hasten if you 
can, and save your poor little Bianca. Exile 
is worse than death, for if I were dead I 
should be with mamma, and see Lillo.' 

Count Giacinto felt at his wits' end. What 
could he do 'i But that something must be 
done to rescue his beloved niece from a fate 
she considered so terrible, was very evident. 
The thought of her early companion, Giuseppe 
Baldova, was the only one that presented 
itself to his mind. He worked himself up 
into the belief that Bianca was undergoing a 
positive martyrdom in England, and at all 
costs must be saved. 

Giacinto left his house full of resolu- 
tions. 

There was a great crowd in the streets. 
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bells ringing, flags flying ; news of victory 
had come to Florence, and the town was in 
an uproar. He hastened along. Now and 
then he gave vent to a profound sigh. Public 
troubles were added to his private ones. The 
new rSgime was not altogether to his taste. 
He distrusted the Provisional Government 
ruling Tuscany, regretted the flight of the 
Grand Duke, and did not feel sanguine as 
to the ultimate success of Charles Albert's 
second campaign, which had now commenced. 
But, like many others, his opinions had been 
shaken to the foundation by the Pope s aban- 
donment of his Liberal policy at the most 
critical moment. 

But the people rejoiced in spite of Giacinto's 
gloom, and their hearts were full of triumph. 
Hopes were dawning again. It was a 
rumour* of a great victory that had reached 
Florence. 

At the door of the Casa Baldova, a very 

* An account of this false news was taken from a local 
paper of the date. 
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tall house in the Via dei Archebussieri, Gia- 
cinto stopped. 

' Is the Avvocato Baldova at home ?' 

* No, Signore/ answered the servant, whose 
face beamed with the good news of the 
day. *And the ladies have gone to the 
Cascine Gardens/ 

Giacinto turned away. 

* It is well,' he said. 

He looked at his watch. It was about four 
o'clock. 

* Why not to the Cascine as well as any- 
where else ?' he said half aloud. 

* Hein ?' said a foot-passenger, passing. 
Giacinto lifted his hat. 

* Nothing, nothing, Signore. I ask your 
pardon. I was but thinking aloud.' 

' Doubtless on the good news ?' 

And the stranger bowed and smiled, and 

went on. 

* Diamine ! the good news ! the good 
news ! Nothing but the good news ! To the 
Cascine then.' 
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The Lung' Arno, the long quay by the 
side of the river, was crowded with holiday- 
makers on their way to or from the Cascine 
Gardens. Flower-girls, with enormous bou- 
quets and countless little bunches of violets, 
sold to the passers-by, or threw them into the 
carriages of habitual customers. Everyone 
looked bright and happy. ^ 

A detachment of the Bersaglieri passed 
down the street at their usual pace — a 
sharp run. They were hailed with cheers 
and cries. On the slightest pretext the 
people were ready to burst into acclamations. 

Giacinto went on his way, nodding right 
and left to his acquaintances. 

* Olct, Giacinto !' cried one. ' So to-morrow 
the picture is to be exhibited } Have I per- 
mission to bring a friend T 

* As many as you please.* 

* I know a Lucchese who wishes to see the 
studios. He is a large dealer — a Croesus, 
Giacinto, a veritable Croesus — who gives 
thirty pauls a day for his wife's apartments.' 
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* It is well. Only from a Croesus, it is under- 
stood, one asks more/ 

* Altro I of course. And hast thou any 
news of Camillo ? If things go on as they 
do now, we shall soon have him back/ 

' Who can tell ?' 

* Thou art depressed, Giacinto ?' 

' I ? Che ! che ! I am jolly as Bacchus !* 

* Till to-morrow, then, adieu !* 

Giacinto walked on. He entered the gay 
gardens. The sun was beginning to get low, 
and shone brightly with a dazzling glare on 
the river. 

* Ah ! who would expect to see Count 
Giacinto ? How are you "i^ exclaimed a shrill 
voice, and a pair of neatly-gloved hands were 
extended. 

' Signora Baldova, I am glad to see you ! 
Signora Louisa, I salute you !' 

' You are an unusual sight in the Cascine/ 

* It is true. But you see, I have com- 
pleted my picture.' 

* Truly r 
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' It is SO in truth ; and to-morrow I am to 
make an exhibition of it. And Mariuccia, 
she declares the room is a stable, a pigsty, 
what you will, and she must scrub. Bah ! 
it will be as bad in another two days.* 

' Still it is as well sometimes, not too often 
it is understood, for in this weather it is so 
easy to get a bad cold. Louisa, thou art 
warm enough ?' 

* Yes, mamma. ' 

' I must be going. It is near the Ave 
Maria, and it is a good piece from here to 
Santa Maria Novella. We go there at 
present ; our own Priore is ill, and I do not 
care for any other.* 

* May I do myself the honour of accom- 
panying you ?' 

* We are delighted.* 

As they proceeded on their way Signora 
Baldova asked suddenly : 

*, Have you heard lately from Bianca ? 
My Louisa dies to know.' 

Giacinto*s face clouded over. 
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* Certainly I have heard. Ah, Signora, 
would that I could bring home the child ! 
She pines, she dies in England/ 

' Ah, I am so sorry ! Can you not find her 
a husband ?' 

* Eh ! eh ! where ? without any money ? 
It is true that she is noble, but I am liberal. 
I see not why I should riot give her to some 
one who is not so — who has money and no 
family ; but the Signora with her intelligence 
must see well that it is not easy for a man to 
arrange, and good husbands do not fall from 
the clouds.' 

The lady looked thoughtful. Giacinto 
contrived to steal an unseen glance at her, 
which somewhat encouraged him. 

* Ah, if Giuseppe * began Louisa im- 
petuously. 

* Giuseppe !' shrieked her mother. * A 

child ! an infant ! a boy in leading-strings ! 
Be more discreet, Louisa.' 

* He is twenty- two/ said the girl sullenly. 

* Let us converse of something brighter 
VOL. I. 12 
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than the prospects of my poor Bianca/ said 
Giacinto. * Of course, you must see that to 
none but of good family could I give her, or 
to one who held a Government place, or — 
who knows ? but to one who is nothing of 
any pretension, an advocate, or such like 
employment — no/ 

*We are arrived,' said Signora Baldova 
abruptly. 

' I also will attend,* said Giacinto, and he 
held back the great leathern curtain for them 
to enter. 

The church was very dark, only the lights 
before the high altar showed like numerous 
stars in the distance. Signora Baldova, 
devoutly crossing herself, went towards the 
middle of the church, and knelt down. 
Louisa lingered one second, and made a 
rapid sign to Giacinto before she followed 
her mother. He understood that she wished 
to speak with him, so he took up his position 
in front of a side chapel and waited. 

After a while Louisa whispered to her 
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mother a request that she might say a prayer 
at one of the side chapels, and she consented 
without moving. Louisa crossed over to the 
opposite side of the church, and all was silent. 
Presently a low voice said, from a figure 
kneeling behind her : 

* What is it, Signorina Louisa ?' 

The figure looked very devout and im- 
movable. 

' Oh, Conte, if you are writing to Bianca, 
tell her that papa is going to send me to a 
convent when Giuseppe comes home.' 

* Alas, Signorina !' 

* And why not ?' she said bitterly. * We 
are two. A good fortune is good ; but halve 
it, and it is quite another thing.' 

' It is true. But so young and so pretty !* 
' Ah, yes ! it is a pity !' And her deep 
sigh was almost a sob. * But what will you ? 
It is to be so. What I wished to say was 
this, I am very anxious for a betrothal of our 
Giuseppe to Bianca. Mamma — no.' 
' And so ? 

12 — 2 
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* You are right, very right, to say that you 
will not give her to an advocate's son. Go 
on like that. Mamma is proud ; she thinks 
much of Giuseppe ; she would marry him to a 
Corsini ! but I know better — via P 

Giacinto still knelt with his great cloak 
thrown over his shoulder, and his head 
bent. 

* You are kind, Louisa, very kind,' he 
said. 

* Bianca is dear to me as a sister. I love 
her,' said the girl, in a low passionate voice. 
* Ah, it is well for her to have no money that 
she need not go into a convent. It is best to 
be liberal in these days, when it is said that 
a girl may be unmarried, and yet no disgrace 
to her family.' 

' Has your father forgiven Giuseppe, then }^ 

* Yes, he has even written to him. He is 
his idol in spite of all. One more thing,' she 
added hurriedly. * When Camillo comes 
home, tell him to be careful of Mariuccia's 
son. Celeste tells me he is a wild beast 
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with rage, and one must be careful. He is 
a Roman.' 
' A. Roman ?' 

* Yes ; a Trasteverino and Papista. * 

' You astonish me. What can such a 
fellow know of politics T 

' You live too much in your studio, Conte.' 

* It is an evil world,' said Giacinto de- 
voutly. And he began his prayers in a low 
voice. 

* Louisa !' ' 

' Yes, mamma.' 

* I am ready. Come with me. Is that 
Count Giacinto T 

* ChCy che ! Mamma, he is gone ; he left 
by the sacristy-door.' 

' It resembles his cloak.' 

' No, mamma ; a darker blue.' 

* Well, let us go ; it is late.' 
And they left the church. 

After five minutes had elapsed, Giacinto 
rose from his knees, opened the great curtains 
and also went out. A beggar sat on the steps. 
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' For the love of heaven, dear Signore !' 

He gave her a couple of sous. 

' Heaven bless and render it back to 
you !' she said, as he walked off down the 
street. 

A party of men and lads with arms en- 
twined came along singing in chorus, and as 
they passed, windows opened and heads 
looked out with shrill applause. Some 
houses had been decorated with huge flags 
of the tricolour of United Italy. The little 
crowd stopped before one of them, and 
shouted loud and long. 

Giacinto hurried on his way, shaking his 
shaggy hair. 

* It is well, it is well,' he muttered. * But 
there is more wisdom in not hallooing till 
you are out of the wood.' 

Some one pushed by him, nearly upsetting 
him, and turning with a quick apology : 

' Oh, have patience, Signore ! I am in 
despair ! Oh, it is the Signor Conte ! a 
thousand pardons F 
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' It is nothing, Ceccho — nothing ! I hope 
I see you well ?" 

' Pretty well, I thank you. And the 
Signoria are all well ? This good news will 
bring home our Signorino Conte Camillo — is 
it not true ?' 

'No, no ; , he will not leave the army,' 
answered Giacinto. 

Ceccho smiled, and the smile was an evil 
sight. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

^lACINTO DE CAROLI stood 
before his picture with a beating 
heart. The morning that was to 
decide its fate had come, and though he 
strove to exhibit a philosophical calm, his 
hand shook, and his voice was low and 
unsteady. The studio was arranged with 
some degree of tidiness — a few half-finished 
paintings were allowed to peep from behind 
each other as though inviting, yet repelling, 
attention. A purple velvet robe, from which 
hung a mass of silken fringes, draped the 
lay-figure, and a piece of golden-yellow 
damask lay half on and half off an old carved 
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oak chest. Mariuccia seemed to have 
studied artistic effect. 

Giacinto himself was arrayed in his best 
mustard-coloured suit, and wore a velvet cap, 
from under which his grey hair strayed 
rather wildly. 

The clock struck. It was eleven o'clock, 
and at that hour the exhibition was to com- 
mence. 

Giacinto drew back the curtain, and peeped 
from the window ; haply some important 
carriage or humbler fly might already be on 
its way. No ; the street was quiet. Gia- 
cinto sat down and gave a short laugh — how 
foolish it was to be so anxious ! He shut his 
eyes, for he knew that if he kept them open, 
two little hot tears that were near the surface 
might come ; for the hope was very near his 
heart that his picture — this great work of his 
life — would bring Bianca back — the little 
niece whom he loved so dearly — so his heart 
was full. 

There were unwonted sounds now in the 
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Street, and Giacinto again raised the curtain 
and looked out. Two men walked down it, 
and turned up into the Mercato Vecchio, 
talking eagerly together. 

The Mercato Vecchio exactly faced his 
house — a narrow street, filled, till there was 
scarcely room to pass, with fruit and vegetable 
stalls. It was strangely deserted to-day, for 
the shop-keepers and stall-owners were stand- 
ing in little knots together in the streets, 
talking so eagerly that a coachman driving 
through them had to shout several times 
before he could attract attention. 

Giacinto was puzzled — he could not under- 
stand. 

Now two young men joined a group stand- 
ing in the entrance to the Mercato Vecchio. 
They spoke together for a moment, then one 
of them clasped his hands and burst into a 
passion of tears. 

An Englishman passed next. He seemed 
to ask what was the matter. The men 
began to explain with passionate gesticula- 
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tion. Two women came from the Fislzzsl deir 
Duomo — countrywomen with loads of vege- 
tables on their heads : they were come to 
make hard bargains, but something was said, 
and they put aside their baskets and joined 
in the conversation. Before long, one of 
them was weeping also. 

Giacinto could resist no longer ; he threw 
open his window, and went out on to the 
balcony. 

' But what is it ?' he cried. 

A burst of weeping followed his question. 

* What is it ? what is it ?' cried the woman 
who had last arrived. ^ It is that our children 
are massacred, that our homes are desolate.* 

' Maria santissima ! What do you mean ? 
Is there bad news from the army ?' 

* Eh, eh ! bad news !' 

Giacinto left the window, and almost rushed 
downstairs. A passer-by was hurrying along ; 
Giacinto caught him by the arm. 

* Tell me ! cannot you tell me what it is ?* 
The man freed himself with a shake. 
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* It is no good news that you should be so 
anxious to hear it,' he said surlily. * The 
whole army is cut to pieces/ 

' Misericordia ! but the news of yesterday ! 
and the day before !* 

' All false ! false ! false !' 

Giacinto staggered back, and the man went 
on his way. 

' But it cannot be true !' he cried. * The 
news of two days must be more certain than 
of one.' 

* It is true ! true \ cried a lad of fifteen, 
raising his hands in the air. ' Ah ! why am 
I not with the volunteers!' 

An old soldier who had lost an arm walked 
past with the tears streaming unheeded down 
his face. 

* There are sorrowful homes in Florence 
to-day,' said a woman with a child on her 
arm. ' I, Madonna be praised ! have no one 
to weep for.' 

A voice of anger arose from a further 
group, and dark words of cursing and revenge. 
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The boy who had been first to give way 
still leant against the wall ; he knew no 
shame in his utter grief, but sobbed aloud, 
and now and then he exclaimed in an 
agony : 

* Pietro ! my Pietro ! how wilt thou bear 
defeat !' 

All recollections of his picture, his exhibi- 
tion, even his hopes, vanished out of Giacinto*s 
mind. He started along the street, and took 
his way to the Via dei Archebussieri. No 
one remarked him; the streets were crowded ; 
a murmur sounded all through them, broken 
by sobs of men and women. 

As Giacinto passed one of the flags so 
triumphantly applauded yesterday, he observed 
a band of men gathered beneath it; he looked 
up — a woman was leaning out, entwining a 
long band of crape round its folds. A pass- 
ing foreigner, seeing it, laughed at the conceit. 
The Italians scowled and followed his figure 
with angry looks — it was no jest to them. 
The shops were empty ; their owners 
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Stood together outside. No one had time 
to think of business ; all Florence was in 

tears. 

■• 

Giacinto found the Avvocato at home, in 
great excitement. 

' Ah, Conte ! you have heard the news ? A 
signal victory ; no need to shut doors now 
when we triumph, eh ?' 

* Yes, yes, great news indeed !* 

Yet Giacinto was not sure that he was re- 
joicing. 

* You are sure that it is true ? There is no 
mistake }' 

* To be sure I am. I have seen the official 
despatches. Here, Louisa ! Louisina ! Here 
is Count Giacinto come to rejoice with me !* 
and he opened the door of his room. Signora 
Baldova came in, in a loose morning-gown, 
followed by Louisa ; their eyes were red and 
swollen with weeping. 

* It is brave news,* she said with a broken 
voice. * Truly it will be a good thing to have 
peace again!' 
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* Peace ! Is it as bad ... as great a vic- 
tory as that }' 

' Of course. Why, caro mio, thou knowest 
none of the news !' and the Avvocato pro- 
ceeded to detail to him the official accounts 
from Durando of the utter defeat of the Italian 
army, under the unfortunate Charles Albert, 
on the field of No vara. 

Giacinto listened eagerly. Louisa walked 
to the window. He could see her wringing 
her hands. 

The Avvocato*s loud harsh voice went on : 

*And now, Conte, we shall have our two 
silly boys back again, and be able to live in 
peace and quiet. Thou wilt make Camillo 
come to thee in Florence ?* 

* I do not know — I have not thought ; and 
these things take away one's breath.' 

'Truly it will be a good thing to have 
peace !' sighed Signora Baldova again. 

Her face looked so careworn that Giacinto 
could not avoid a certain significance in his 
manner, as he answered : 
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* Truly there is no blessing like peace.* 

* Thou wilt breakfast with us, Conte ? It 
is just twelve o'clock.' 

' I will, though Mariuccia will wonder.' 
' Per Bacco ! this is the diay for the great 

exhibition !' 

. ' Ah bah ! Who can think of such things 

to-day ?' 

* Truly thou art not fit to sell the picture 
thyself, Conte — why, who knows ?' 

* But I ! the agitation of the feelings !' 

* Folly ! First let us eat, for the love of 
Heaven ! and then I go with thee, and we 
will see what can be done. There has been 
much canvassing by thy friends ; many will 
come and see it.' 

He led the way into the dining-room, 
where a substantial meal of boiled beef, coffee, 
salad, and eggs was prepared. 

The two ladies sat down, but neither could 
eat. The Avvocato ate with appetite, and 
Giacinto followed his example. He knew 
that had he gone home, the small fried ome- 
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Jette and radishes he would have found would 
have proved neither so good nor so satis- 
fying. 

Meanwhile two Englishmen, who were 
staying at the H6tel de Bretagne, arrived at 
Giacinto's door. They rang the bell once, 
twice, three times ; no one came. At last 
the most enterprising of the two resorted to 
the expedient of drumming on the door 
with the handle of his stick. This summons 
was obeyed by a loud answer from the 
Mercato Vecchio, and old Mariuccia, holding 
a scaldinOy or pot of hot ashes, under her 
apron to keep her hands warm, trotted across 
the road. 

' Pass in, pass in, Signori,' she said, and 
led the way upstairs. 

She opened the door of the studio and 
looked in. 

' Ah !' she ^aid ; ' the Signor Padrone is 

out.' 

* But this is the day for the sale of the 
picture, is it not ?' 

VOL. I. 13 
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' Yes, yes ; but who can think of pictures 
on a day like this ? Go in, Signori ; go in, 
and behold for yourselves/ 

The two Englishmen went in, and Mari- 
uccia hurried downstairs again to continue her 
gossip in the street. 

One of them looked at the picture, put up 
his glass, looked again, and shook his head. 

* My dear Coxe,' he said, ' do you mean 
to tell me that you are really commissioned 
to buy that picture, and that you actually 
have boldness enough to execute the com- 
mission ?' 

* St. Leger gave me no option,' said Colonel 
Coxe, ' And I promised to do it for him.' 

' I think he must have gone mad,* said his 
friend. ' Imagine this creature among the 
Sir Joshuas and Gainsboroughs at Ostern- 
leigh. Why, she is colossal, to begin with.' 

He measured the figure with his walking- 
stick. 

'Seven feet six if she is an inch,* he said. 
* Have you the courage T 
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' I have no option/ repeated Colonel Coxe. 
' But I wish the painter would come.' 

* I suspect we shall have to wait for some 
time ; the whole town seems to be upside 
down/ 

They agreed to depart for the present, and 
to return in about an hour. 

They did so; entered the studio without 
let or hindrance, and found no one ; so, after 
waiting for some time, they departed again. 

About two o'clock Giacinto and Signor 
Baldova arrived. There was no one there. 
The avvocato made his friend promise not 
to leave the studio, and, as he had an en- 
gagement he was obliged to keep, he left him 
alone. 

Hour after hour passed, and the painter 
still sat beside his picture. He gradually sank 
into a fit of the most profound despondency. 
Nobody came ; all was disastrous news with- 
out; the cinders in the brasier were cold, 
and a feeling of sick anxiety he could not 
overcome oppressed him when he thought of 

13—2 
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Camillo. The talking and murmurings in the 
street were incessant, and in Giacinto's ears 
they seemed to turn into a sort of perpetually 
sounding moan. 

Four o'clock struck — five o'clock ; nobody 
to see the picture ; nobody to buy it. Giacinto 
looked up, and almost hated it as it stood 
before him, the brilliant colouring growing 
dim in the gathering twilight. 

' Signor Conte.' 

Giacinto started, and turned round. A 
small man, with a crumpled yellow face 
and a large hooked nose, had entered the 
studio. 

' I had understood,* he said, ' that the 
Signor Conte's picture was for sale, and I 
came to bid, hoping to be successful among 
many candidates.' 

' It is for sale, Signor ' 

* My name is Barucchini.' 

* Signor Barucchini. But it is a fine picture ; 
it has been the work of many months. I ask 
a good price.' 
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' You are right. But the frame ? Has it, 
then, no frame ?' 

' Frame ! no. That is for the purchaser to 
furnish. I sell no frames !' 

' Ah ! A picture without a frame is not 
much. But the Signor Conte is right ; it is 
doubtless a fine picture ; but, he sees, it 
will be a dangerous purchase now. The 
subject, it is understood, will be prohibited in 
Florence.' 

*How.?' 

*The Signor Conte is so intelligent, he 
will understand. We shall have the old 
Government back as it was before. This/ 
and he pointed to the picture — * this will be 
unpopular with the authorities. Who knows? 
enough to have it in his house for a man to 
disappear one morning.' 

* Per Bacco /' said the unfortunate painter. 

Signor Barucchini continued, rubbing his 
long, skinny and very dirty hands together : 

' I am liberal ; I am not unwilling to sacri- 
fice myself,' he said. / 1 take it off your 
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hands. I also am a painter. Let me see. 
The picture is but thinly painted.' 
' No, no.' 

* I said it not to detract from its merits. 
It is a good picture. But is it best to possess 
a good picture in prison, or to take a good 
chance of putting it off one s hands for la fair 
price?' 

* It cannot be so bad as that.' 
Barucchini laughed a cackling chuckle. 

* Doubtless you have had many offers this 
morning r he said. 

' Not so many — ten or twelve,' said Giacinto 
boldly. 

Barucchini bowed. 

' Then I say no more. My wish was to do 
a patriotic action, not only to buy the picture. 
The picture in itself to me would be value- 
less.' 

' Valueless ! The work of my life ! Santa 
Maria!' 

» 

But his heart sank. He fully believed 
the customer's words. 



— I 
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' Well/ he said, * what will you give ?* 

*Ah, I might — yes — I might go as far as 
one thousand francs/ 

'One thousand francs for a picture like 
this r shouted the painter. ' One thousand ! 
and you have the face to offer it ! Why, I 
could get five thousand in the market-place 
for such a work as this/ 

' Yesterday, I say not no ; but to-day, it is 
quite another thing/ 

Giacinto dashed at the picture ; he stood 
before it with his hands spread out. 

* One thousand francs \ he cried. * Why, 
the background itself is worth more ; the 
labour, the study, the feeling, the senti- 
ment I* 

* The danger, there is much ; the frame, 
there is none.' 

* Frame ! frame ! Go to the Borgo San 
Jacopo. I sell frames, forsooth T 

' Signor Bruno does.' 

* Bruno is only a copyist. See, it is 
original, this picture. It is coined out of my 



I 
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heart. It is dear to me. One thousand 
francs ! Bah !' 

* In order to commence affairs — one thou- 
sand five hundred.' 

' But it is nothing, a trifle. Well, then, 
eleven hundred. It is my last price.' 
' One thousand six hundred.' 
' I have said.' 

* Well, I am grieved not to come to an 
arrangement. I will salute you. Till the 
pleasure of our next meeting.' 

He bowed, he rose, he was at the doori 
when a faint voice called him back. 

'Signor Barucchini, one thousand six 
hundred and fifty.' 

* It is well, to please you. I pay at once.' 
Giacinto's head fell on his breast, and he 

muttered : * And Bianca !' 

Barucchini sat down by the table as if he 
were at home, and drew the inkstand to him. 

There was a sound of footsteps outside, 
and Mariuccia threw open the door. The 
two Englishmen entered. 
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Count Giacinto was too much depressed to 
notice them, but Barucchini rose respectfully. 

'We have come,' said Colonel Coxe, 'to 
ask the price of your great picture. Are you 
Count Giacinto de Caroli ?' 

Barucchini waved his hand towards the 
painter, who rose courteously and bowed. 

Colonel Coxe turned to him. 

' I have been commissioned by a friend in 
England,' he said, ' to buy your picture ; so 
that if you will be so kind as to 

Barucchini suddenly broke in ; 

' Pardon, Eccelenza — pardon. It is a mis- 
take ; you deal with me.' 

Giacinto laughed faintly. 

' It is true,' he said. ' It is sold.' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

^EAL with you?' said Colonel 
Coxe, eyeing the small man 
before him. * So you have 
bought the picture ?' 
' Signore, yes.' 

' And you are willing to sell it again ?' 
' Not here, not here I' said Barucchini 
hastily. If the Signori will follow me — I 
have a shop of antiquities in the Via Maggie 
— it will give me much pleasure to show 
the Signori what I have.' 
' But about this picture ?' 
' It shall be removed at once. The light 
here is bad — a painter's light — you cannot 
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judge of its merits. Will the Signori 
follow me ?* 

' I prefer remaining here ; but you may 

go. 

* But, Signore, it grows late ; allow me to 

show you the way. I have some beautiful 
pictures, and an embroidered bedcover 
worth seven thousand francs, a thing you 
would not find in all Italy. It is of old 
Venetian work, and embroidered in flowers 
and gold.' 

The Englishmen consulted each other in 
their own language. 

* If you will go with the fellow to his shop, 
Seymour,' said Colonel Coxe, * I will stay 
and find out how much he has cheated the 
poor old Count.' 

Mr. Seymour could not speak one word of 
Italian. 

* Go on then,' he said to Barucchini. 

' But the other Signore, he will come } I 
said seven thousand francs, but of course I 
am reasonable; I can accommodate. I 
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heard that the Signori have been looking 
for a sideboard ; I have a priceless one, all 
carved.' 

*They are all in league together/ said 
Colonel Coxe, * or how could he have dis- 
covered that ?' 

Mr. Seymour, who was a lad of about 
eighteen, made a peremptory sign towards 
the door. 

' But the other Signore ?' 

* Go,' said Colonel Coxe, with a slight 
stamp. Barucchini fled to the door. Mr. 
Seymour followed him. He turned again. 

*The picture shall be removed at once, 
Eccelenza — if you will do me the honour 
to come, I have many pictures better 
worth your notice than that one ; though it 
is true that it is a work of genius, a valuable 
picture indeed. But I am a reasonable man, 
and ' 

Colonel Coxe made two steps toward the 
door, and Barucchini disappeared. 

He turned gently to the old Count, whose 
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depressed looks struck him painfully, and 
began to speak. 

' Then I may expect the Signore to-mor- 
row? The sideboard is a masterpiece, a 
marvel, a thing to be seen and not forgotten,* 
a ' 

A sudden disappearance, suggestive of 
slight force from without, was followed by 
silence. Colonel Coxe approached the painter, 
and said : 

* I am exceedingly sorry that I was so 
unlucky as to be too late,' he said. * I had 
promised to try and buy your picture for a 
friend of mine.' 

* It is still to be had, Signore/ said Giacinto, 
waving his hands with an attempt at a smile. 

' Has he cheated you very much ?* 

* Yes, fool that I was! I believed the rascal. 
I never thought or dreamt of an English 
purchaser. He said what was only too true, 
that it would be a dangerous possession soon.' 

* Dangerous ?' 

* Yes, indeed. If I had only imagined that 
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any foreigner would care for it ! A subject so 
Italian; only interesting to our countrymen!' 

* Ah, but you see the English look to the 
merits of a fine picture as much as to its 
subject.' 

' You are too good.' 

The door burst open suddenly, and Av- 
vocato Baldova came in with an impetuous 
rush. 

' Conte ! dear Conte, good news ! I hear 
that there are two Englishmen inquiring 
about your picture at the Hotel dell* Amo. 
They have sacks of money ; they spend with 
two hands — ah !' He caught sight of Colonel 
Coxe, and stopped short. 

* It is too late, my friend. I have sold 
it.' 

' And how much ?' 

* One thousand six hundred and fifty.' 
Signor Baldova fell back on a chair. 

* A cheat ! a robbery ! What do you mean "i 
A picture of such value ! Who has had the 
face to offer such a sum ?' 
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* Barucchini, in the Via Maggio.' 

Signer Baldova bounded off his chair 
Stgain. 

* And you have sold to him ? the scoundrel! 
the closest bargainer in Florence !' 

The noise of their two voices grew so loud 
that the Colonel made his adieux and escaped, 
smiling at the avvocato's last words. 

' Truly thou canst no more manage for thy- 
self than the veriest infant ! One thousand 
six hundred and fifty!' 

Some days passed, and Florence was once 
more dismayed by the news of the abdication 
of the King. Bitter were the lamentations, 
keen the disappointment ; and as weeks passed 
on, and accounts of the sufferings of the army 
came in, sorrow and mourning increased. 

By slow degrees the volunteers found their 
way home. Some of them, among whom 
were Camillo de Caroli and Giuseppe Baldova, 
remained with Garibaldi, who with his men 
left the Abruzzi, and took up their quarters 
in Rome about the middle of April. 
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Signer Baldova was furious when he heard 
of it ; that his own son should join the excom- 
municated army was a bitter pill to him, and 
his wife and daughter grew weary of his per- 
petual abuse of their idolized Giuseppe. 

When alone with her mother, Louisa's 
anger would burst forth ; but in her father's 
presence fear kept her silent, though her face 
grew dark and sullen. 

April came, bringing warm weather, sun- 
shine, and bright flowers. The shattered 
remnants of the gay volunteers were still 
straggling in. Wounded, broken down by 
fever and hardships, many reached home only 
to die. Of some, it was said that had they 
cared to do so, they might have lived through 
sickness and wounds ; but when the heart is 
broken, the life hangs on a feeble thread. 
These men had given more than their lives to 
the cause — a passion, an agony of enthusiasm, 
a grief when failure came, which sapped the 
very roots of life. 

Signora Baldova and Louisa were walking 
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together one Sunday afternoon, their favourite 
walk along the Lung' Arno. The streets 
were crowded with people ; they walked as 
usual, and talked much, but a different tone 
pervaded the crowd. It was with Florence 
as if a sunny landscape had gone to sleep, 
with green trees and waving flowers, when 
the sun went down, and awakened in the 
morning lying under a shroud of cold white 
snow. 

The two ladies strolled leisurely along. 
On the low parapet which bounded the 
road sat, as usual, several poodles in the act 
of undergoing the fresh shaving, combing 
and other operations of their Sunday toilettes. 
A little crowd stood round one of rare size 
and beauty — he was so handsome that Louisa 
drew her mother's attention to him. The dog 
looked at her out of his mild eyes, and held 
out his paw; there was a little buzz of admira- 
tion as Louisa shook it, and went on, blushing 
at the publicity. 

* Signora ! Signora Baldova !* cried a shrill 
VOL. I. 14 
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voice, and old Mariuccia hurried up to them. 
^ Have patience, Signora ! one moment, I 
beseech you !* she cried, 

' What is it, Mariuccia ?' asked Signora 
Baldova kindly. 

The old woman was in her holiday dress, 
with the unfailing scaldino of ashes under her 
apron. 

* Ah, Signora, for the love of Heaven, have 
pity on a poor widow who is afflicted with a 
son! What can she do.'* How is she to 
manage him T 

* Has your son been getting into trouble 
again ?' asked Signora Baldova compas- 
sionately. 

* He has again lost a situation — and for 
what reason ? A folly, a scandal ! Five 
francs missing. He is innocent as a lamb ; 
but he and his master are of different politics. 
Via ! He is dismissed, and is again on my 
hands.' 

* He must be more careful next time,' said 
Signora Baldova drily. 
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* But Signora, dear Signora, have yet a 
little patience. Ceccho is clever, but very 
clever. You have no cook just now. He 
cooks like an angel. Your Andrea was a 
good cook, but like my Ceccho, no.' 

* I have already heard of some one else,' 
said the lady coldly. 

' Ceccho has been to the Signor Avvocato 
this morning. He has engaged him, Signora. 
For, after all is said, Ceccho is of the same 
politics. ' 

* Engaged him ?^ 

* It is true, and I was but begging your in- 
dulgence for him on his first beginning. 
Poor fellow ! he has already lost so many 
excellent situations.' 

* Good-bye, Mariuccia. Come, Louisa, let 
us go on,' said Signora Baldova. 

*A happy evening to you, dear Signora,' 
said the old woman. 

* It is untrue, of course, mamma .'^' said 
Louisa. 

* How can I tell.^ Ceccho is a Roman, a 

14—2 
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Papista, and a good cook. What can thy 
papa want more ?' 

'Heaven send that his first dish may be 
burnt 1* said Louisa fervently. 




CHAPTER XV. 

J HEN the news of disaster and de- 
feat in Italy began to arrive in 
England, Mrs. Dalton and May 
were in a state of sore perplexity. 

Bianca never asked for news, and appa- 
rently never looked at the papers ; but she 
was so pale and depressed that they felt sure 
that she was quite aware of what was passing. 
Camiilo's letters had become very rare of 
late ; but when one did appear it seemed to 
cheer rather than depress her more, so they 
imagined that they must be full still of en- 
thusiastic hopes and anticipations, far enough 
from the reality. The subject of Italian 
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affairs was only alluded to when Bianca was 
safely out of the way. 

Dalton used to be a very merry house in 
old days ; May's voice heard all through it 
singing about the passages ; her light foot- 
steps springing up and down stairs ; the cheer- 
ful chatter and constant music of all the 
merry cousinhood. All was changed since 
this fair-haired, lovely Bianca had come 
among them. 

The sight of her slender figure, as she came 
in with the slow, weary step which had 
become habitual to her; the sound of her 
voice, with its imperfect accent, seemed to 
affect everyone in the room with depression. 
Colonel Dalton would take refuge in his own 
sitting - room, and Mrs. Dalton wrote her 
letters there instead of in the morning-room. 
The young friends and neighbours, with the 
exception of the St. Legers, found out that 
May was always occupied and absorbed 
by her cousin, and ceased coming in at all 
hours. 
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' What has come over us all ?' said Colonel 
Dalton one day, with a long stretch and a 
yawn. * This used to be the merriest house 
in England, and now it is as dull as it is 
possible to be/ 

* I know it is/ said Mrs. Dalton, looking 
up from her writing-table. ' But how can one 
be merry when that poor child seems so 
miserable ? I wish I knew what to do.' 

' Why can't we all rouse ourselves ? My 
little May looks quite small and subdued.' 

' What can we do T said his wife despair- 
ingly. * Only listen to what Dr. Lawson 
said to me this morning! **You must do 
something. Her mother died of heart-com- 
plaint, and people's hearts get weakened when 
they fret/' he said. "Send her . back to 
Italy." ' 

' That is all very well/ said Colonel Dalton 
seriously. * But there is not a soul to whom 
she can go; and I do not see my way to 
taking her ourselves.' 

* I do not see that it would do much good 
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if we did/ said Mrs. Dalton. • We could not 
stay more than a few months at most ; and 
coming back would be worse than ever. 
Dr. Lawson used another very strong ex- 
pression. He said, "Something must be 
done. Transplantation is often a risk; but 
sometimes it proves fatal. That young lady 
is fretting herself to death." ' 

* It is altogether beyond me,' said Colonel 
Dalton, with a rueful smile. * That any young 
girl on earth could fail to be happy with you 
for a mother, and May for a sister, passes my 
comprehension.' 

*We have both utterly failed,* sighed his 
wife. 

'Why, even little Jaquet has altered,* said 
Colonel Dalton. ' She is not half the wild 
little heedless puss she used to be ' 

* Before the reformation,' said Mrs. Dalton, 
smiling. ' And, a propos, I have had a letter 
this morning from the great reformer, who 
wants to come back.* 

' So soon ! I thought we had done with 
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Roger Fitzroy until next winter. What can 
he want ?' 

' He is in the neighbourhood, it seems, and 
says it is impossible to be so near without 
asking to come here/ 

' He must have taken a great fancy to us 
all,' said Colonel Dalton, laughing. ' There 
is no particular attraction, eh ?' 

' Indeed, I begin to think that there is,* 
said his wife. 

• May ?' 

' Oh no.' 

* You cannot mean little Jaquet ? The 
prig has not pluck enough to fall in love with 
such a little tomboy !' 

' I know nothing about it,* said Mrs. Dalton. 
' Shall I let him come ?' 

' By all means. Let him have his chance. 
I am afraid it is but a poor one.' 

' Anyhow, as you say, he shall have his 
chance.' 

Mrs. Dalton wrote her invitation accord- 
ingly, and the following week arrived Mr. 
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Fitzroy, with his innumerable hat-boxes, port- 
manteaus, etc. 

Colonel Dal ton persuaded the whole of the 
Osternleigh party to come over to Dalton for 
a week or two. He was longing for a little 
infusion of brightness and novelty into his 
life, and hailed the arrival even of Roger 
Fitzroy. 

* My dear Louisa,* he said to Lady St. 
Leger, * we all look forward to your coming 
to rouse us up. We are all under a spell — 
even May is quite silent and subdued. Bianca 
dwells among us like the Tragic Muse. No 
one dares to laugh, and I am getting quite 
grey.' 

' Dear me,' said Lady St. Leger, * what an 
awful picture ! What do you expect me to 
do?' 

* Nothing ; only be yourself, and your young 
people will break the spell.' 

* I am afraid they are rather out of sorts 
too,' said Lady St. Leger. 'Arthur does 
not look well, and Jaqueline is actually shy.' 
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* Oh dear I say no more, or I shall feel 
hopeless/ said Colonel Dalton. 

That afternoon Arthur St. Leger met Dr. 
Lawson in the street at Ostern, and stopped 
to speak to him. 

' I have my phaeton here/ he said. ' Shall 
I give you a lift anywhere ?* 

* You can take me as far as the ferry/ 
answered the doctor. * I am resting my 
horses this afternoon ; they have been worked 
hard of late ;* and he mounted into the dog- 
cart. 

' I have just come from Dalton/ said 
Arthur presently. * It has been such a sad 
morning there.' 

* I was there yesterday. What has hap- 
pened since ?' 

' Mademoiselle de Caroli was in the library ; 
she took up the newspaper, and at once 
saw what had happened.' 

* Has anything happened ? To whom ?' 

* The battle, of course. The Austrians 
have thrashed the Italians. She saw the 
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whole detailed account of it, published after 
about a fortnight/ 

* How did she bear it ?' 

'She fainted dead away/ said Arthur, 
looking very white ; * and since then she has 
done nothing but cry and moan in the old 
manner, calling for her mother and her 
brother. It is too piteous/ 

* I wish I had time to go there/ said the 
doctor, looking at his watch. * But I cannot, 
so it is of no use thinking of it/ 

* I cannot understand it,* continued Arthur, 
almost passionately. ' No one knows what to 
do with her. Even Miss Dalton has not 
rightly understood her, I think. They must 
be managing her badly.' 

*They are more than kind to her,' said 
Dr. Lawson abruptly. * But nothing will 
do her any good. I have seen a case of this 
extreme nostalgia before — one quite as bad, 
or worse.' 

' Have you ? And what was the result Y 

* The patient died.' 
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* Good heavens T 

' Yes, we cold-blooded English don't often 
take things to heart as the Southerners do. 
The person who died was a Swiss governess. 
She pined and pined, and some called it low 
fever, some heart-disease ; the diagnosis was 
very incomplete ; this girl's case is very like 
it. If she stays in England she will never 
cease fretting ; if she never ceases fretting she 
will die. Many thanks for the lift. I will 
get out here. By-the-bye, tell Miss May 
to come and see Faith Winnawa when she 
can. The girl is always asking for her. 
Good-bye.' 

Dr. Lawson got out, and Arthur St. Leger 
turned his horse, and drove back to Dalton. 

He was terribly startled by the words the 
doctor had used ; so much startled that he 
was almost afraid to analyze his own feelings, 
and find out what made him feel so shaken 
and shocked. 

He went into his mother s bedroom, look- 
ing pale and weary. Lady St. Leger was 
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sitting at her dressing-table, but she rose and 
came up to him, standing by the fire. 

*You look tired, Arthur/ she said affec- 
tionately. 

' I am bothered, mamma,* he answered. 
* I am bothered about this poor child here.' 

* Nonsense, Arthur! why should you trouble 
yourself about her ?' 

* Because she is miserable,' he said, a little 
sharply. 

* She will soon get over that. I have no 
patience with her. She is so completely 
wrapped up in her own selfish sorrows, that 
she does not see that she is making this 
happy house quite wretched.' 

' They don't know how to manage her.' 
' She won't be managed, my dear.' 
' But, mother, if you had only seen her as 
I did this morning, sobbing and moaning as 
if her heart was broken, you would not be so 
hard.' 

' What about T 
This defeat ; her country.' 
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* Romantic nonsense !' said Lady St. Leger. 
* I can understand her crying for her poor 
mother's death ; that was sad enough.' 

' You don't see the beauty of her patriotism/ 
he said impatiently. ' Her love for her 
country is wonderful, beautiful ; these are 
the sort of women who make heroes of men, 
who ' 

' Make everyone about them unhappy with 
excess of feeling. I am sorry for her indeed, 
poor child ! but I do wish she had not come 
at all to disturb our dear friends.' 

* They will always be better for having 
known her,' he cried enthusiastically. * I wish 
we could make her happy ; I wish we could re- 
concile her to living amongst us ! It seems 
so hard.' 

His mother looked at him in astonish- 
ment. 

* I think you exaggerate altogether, Arthur,' 
she said. ' Bianca has been brought up in a 
very different way from anything to which 
we have been accustomed. She is selfish, 
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unaccustomed to control her feelings, undis- 
ciplined' 

' I always said that none of you under- 
stood her.' 

* I suppose you fancy that you do, Arthur ? 
But after all, May, who has seen most of 
her * 

* May does not understand her in the least! 
Why, mother, you are unlike yourself. I 
thought you would be the very first to take 
this poor child to your heart, to love her and 
adore her, and pet her as she has been accus- 
tomed to be petted ; to force her by tender- 
ness and affection to turn to us all at last.' 

* Arthur, you speak as if we were all cruel 
to her !' 

* No, no ; not that, of course. Only I do 
think you might have done more to make her 
happy by this time.' 

A painful doubt began to spring up in 
Lady St. Leger's mind ; she tried to look at 
her son, but he kept his head turned away, 
and poked the fire with some force. 
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* There she is as desolate and lonely a 
stranger as she was the very first day she 
arrived here/ 

Lady St. Leger sighed ; it was no use 
arguing. 

* Mother,* he said suddenly, * Dr. Lawson 
says that if she goes on fretting she will die.' 

' No, no ; not so bad as that.' 
, • He said so.' 

* Well, Arthur,' said his mother, with some 
decision of manner, ' you have known your 
uncle and aunt all your life, and are perfectly 
aware that kinder, more loving hearts and 
natures never existed. You have known 
this poor child about a year, and you take it 
into your head that she is misunderstood and 
a martyr, and that your best and oldest friends 
are perfect fools.' 

Lady St. Leger's indignation gathered as 
she spoke. 

* It is not from want of will,' he said, * but 
of power of understanding her peculiarly sen- 
sitive organization.* 

VOL. 1. 15 
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* Nonsense !* said his mother. 

Arthur's good-nature got the better of his 
indignation, and he managed to laugh. Lady 
St. Leger changed the subject, and they did 
not return to it. He was only the more 
convinced that no one understood Bianca but 
himself. 

This conversation made Lady St. Leger 
exceedingly anxious ; a fancy that was quite 
terrible to her would force itself into her 
mind, that Arthur was fast losing his heart to 
this beautiful but incomprehensible girl. His 
mother had set her heart upon his marrying 
May, and the almost certainty that her hopes 
would be fulfilled had rejoiced her beyond 
measure. That these hopes should be dashed 
by this wild untamed Italian, with her pas- 
sionate love of her country and strangely 
narrow ideas, seemed quite intolerable. 

Lady St. Leger looked at her watch. 
There was still half an hour before the dinner- 
bell would ring, and she went to seek Mrs. 
Dalton, determined to use all the arguments 
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upon which she could venture, to induce her 
friends to try hard to find a home for Bianca 
in her own country. 

Lady St. Leger found the drawing-room 
empty, save for the presence of one of the 
deerhounds, which rose slowly, stretched 
itself, and making a circle, re-settled itself 
before the fire. 

The door into the library was open, and 
she could see its occupants. Bianca lay on 
a sofa, one arm above her head, the other 
hanging down, her beautiful eyes closed. 
May sat beside her on a low chair, with a 
book on her knee ; she was reading in a very 
low, soft voice — Lady St. Leger could only 
just hear the words : 

* God is Qur hope and strength : a very 
present help in trouble. Therefore will we 
not fear, though the earth be moved, and 
though the hills be carried into the midst 
of the sea.' 

May's voice was purposely toned to a kind 
of monotonous softness. Lady St. Leger 

1=^—2 
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Stole gently in. May saw her, and looked up 
with a smile, and she finished reading more 
and more softly. 

Then putting her finger to her lip, she 
went up to her friend, and, with her arm round 
her waist, they stood looking at the sleeping 
girl together. 

Something in Bianca's wan and weary 
look struck Lady St. Leger's heart with a 
thrill of compassion — the abandon of her atti- 
tude, the extreme beauty of the lovely face 
touched her deeply ; then she turned her eyes 
on May, and started when she saw large tears 
slowly coursing each other down a little smil- 
ing face. 

* Come into the other room, May,' she 
said very low, but vehemently. 

May only stopped to throw her shawl 
lightly over Bianca's feet, and, with a last 
glance at the sleeper, obeyed. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

> AM afraid that Bianca is feeling 
the news of the battle very 
much,' said Lady St. Leger, 
seating herself by the drawing-room fire. 
' It is a pity, poor child, that she feels things 
so acutely.' 

' Yes,' said May gently ; ' it is wearing her 
out.' 

' Wearing you all out, my dear. I wish 
she could go back to her beloved Italy.' 

■* I think she would be much happier if she 
could, but it is of no use thinking about it 
just now. Does she not look lovely ?' and 
she glanced through the door. 
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* She IS lovely ; but I don't admire her at 
all/ said Lady St. Leger. 

May laughed. 

' By-the-bye, auntie,' she said, * I have 
had a message from Mike at the ferry, to say 
that Faith is ill again. Did you know it ?' 

' Yes. I asked Dr. Lawson, and he says 
she cannot live long now. You have not 
been there for a long time, May ; nor did 
you come to see me at home.* 

'You must not mind, dear auntie,' said 
May coaxingly. ' I could not manage it.' 
. ' But why not ?' 

' You see, papa would miss me so if I were 
not in at five o'clock.' 

* He never used to miss you.' 

* No ; but,' May half laughed, ' you see, 
one. wants a cheery element in the drawing- 
room.' 

' ' Yes, yes ; I understand,' said Lady St. 
Leger petulantly. * But after all, Maysie, 
you must not let new friends put the old 
ones out of your head.' 
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May had not told all the reasons for her 
avoidance of Osternleigh. Sometimes she 
longed to go there, when little Dumps would 
turn of his own accord to the lodge-gates, 
and shake his mane indignantly when his 
intention met with unwonted contradiction. 
A vision would float before her eyes of the 
old merry visits. Jaqueline sitting on the 
great fur rug ; Lady St. Leger in a deep 
low chair ; the Skye-terrier begging ; Arthur 
leaning on the chimney-piece, talking in that 
peculiarly pleasant voice of his, and all the 
old light-hearted fun. 

Then very often a quick brisk drive home, 
Arthur by her side ; or if he could not come, 
wrapping her up in the little basket-carriage 
with a tender and lingering care. 

It all seemed now as if it had been a 
dream — a dream which once, like a bright 
mist, had enveloped the future, but which 
now had turned into a cloud that hid 
everything but the present moment from 
her eyes. 
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May had made a little plan of action in 
her own life. She would be the same to 
Arthur when they met, but never would she 
willingly go where he was, or meet him more 
than she could help. Her little face grew 
thin, and much of its pretty colour faded, 
and her eyes had a wistful, almost feverish 
look. 

Her mother saw it all, and could hardly 
bear the intensity of her own yearning over 
her child ; but she locked it all in her own 
breast, terrified lest a word should put May's 
suffering into a definite form, still hoping that 
her feelings were undeveloped, and that the 
check had come in time. 

Yet the difference in Arthur was very 
slight — only a different tone in his voice, a 
different light in his eyes, and an absorbed 
silence and watchfulness when Bianca was in 
the room. But May knew, as if he had told 
her in words, that he no longer sought her in 
the old way. 

Bianca still lay sleeping in thje library when 
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Arthur St. Leger came in from the hall. He 
did not expect to find anyone there, and the 
noise of his entrance awakened Bianca, She 
started up with one of her wild looks. 

He would have retreated, but an impulse 
checked his doing so. 

Bianca rose from the sofa, and came and 
sat down by the fire. Arthur gathered iip 
May s shawl, which had fallen to the ground, 
and brought it to her. She crouched shiver- 
ing over the warmth. 

* Are you quite alone, Bianca ?' he said 
gently. 

' Yes. May was here, but she went away, 
I suppose, when I was asleep.' 
' Are you very tired ?' 

* No, I do not think so. I had been crying 
all day. I was sad. Sleep is the best com- 
fort, for then one forgets.* 

' I was grieved to hear of the news.' 

* It is all over,' said Bianca, wringing her 
hands— 'our hopes and prayers. Italy is 
never to be free — there is no happiness for 
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US. The army all cut to pieces — I have a 

letter from Uncle Giacinto * Her voice 

was cut short by sobs, and she held it out to 
him. 

He looked at the letter blankly. 

* I am afraid ' he began. 

* Ah, yes ; I forgot. You cannot read it.* 
And she took it hastily away. * It is all bad 
news — all miserable.' 

' But/ said Arthur, * there is, at all events, 
one blessing for which to thank God : your 
brother is safe.' 

' Yes,' she answered. * Lillo and Giuseppe 
have gone to the Abruzzi with the General. 
Oh ! how will it all end ? But see : 
Ercole is shot — he was Giuseppe's cousin, 
and a brave officer. Antonio has lost his 
leg; Uncle Giacinto says he would rather 
have died. His father will have his will 
now, and keep him at home. Poor Gio- 
vanni Nenci is dead. He was betrothed to 
A dele, who was a friend of mine and 
Louisa's. Adele was to be married this 
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March, and now he is dead — he was shot 
through the heart. And papa's great friend, 
Count Ugo, was slightly hurt ; but he is 
better, and he also has joined General 
Garibaldi. Cesare was taken prisoner. Count 
Ugo*s wife died when he was in prison with 
papa. Mamma nursed her, but she could 
not bear the anxiety, and she died. Bet- 
tina has got her brother home safely.' 

' And all these are your friends ?' 

' All friends, or friends' friends. The war 
makes all into brother's.* 

*And your uncle — does he say whether 
many have returned yet ?' 

' Yes ; they are coming home slowly — they 
are ill, they suffer, they are all heart-broken. 
But why do I say all this to you ?' she cried 
suddenly. * Mamma told me that you Enjg^- 
lish would not understand.' 

* Indeed, that is not so,' said Arthur eagerly. 
* If our country were in danger we should 
feel the same — we should be as eager, as 
unhappy as you are.' 
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* You cannot understand/ said Bianca, 
her eyes lighting up. * This is our whole 
life — all we care for, all for which we 
live/ 

* Yes/ said Arthur softly. * But is it not 
better to think of the people — of this poor 
Adele who has lost all, and of others in 
trouble ?' 

* She has not lost all/ said Bianca quickly. 
* She has still two brothers who can fight, 
and they have gone with the volunteers/ 

* But you told me that her betrothed was 
killed.' 

* Ah, yes \ said Bianca. * But she hardly 
knew him, and did not like him much ; but 
the marriage was very well arranged — it is 
a pity. He will be a great loss. The King 
himself valued him much, and he was said to 
be a most useful officer.' 

Again Arthur felt baffled. Suddenly an 
idea struck him. 

* Could you not,' he said, ' make yourself 
of some use in providing warm clothes, and 
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bandages, and those sort of things, for the 
wounded ?' 

* Could they be sent ?* said Bianca. 

' Oh yes, quite well. When you have 
made enough, I will: see that they go.' 

' How good you are !' said Bianca suddenly. 
' No one is so good to me as you are. I will 
tell you a secret. I must soon go home 
now.' 

* What !' he said in astonishment. 

* Yes ; Uncle Giacinto promised he would 
make a marriage for me* I shall go 
home.* 

* And you would do this ?' 

* Anything — anything to go home.' 

' A stranger ! Some one of whom you know 
nothing ?' 

' Uncle Giacinto will know/ she said 
simply. 

...'And should you have no regret — no 
sorrow at leaving us ?' he said passionately. 
* Will nothing that we can do have any effect 
upon you ?' 
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Bianca turned her large eyes upon him for 
one moment, and held out her hand. 

* I shall be sorry to leave you/ she said 
gently. He caught her hand to his lips and 
kissed it. 

The gong suddenly rolled out its sonorous 
voice. 

' Not dinner ?' he cried, aghast. 
They glanced at the clock. 

* Yes, it is time/ she said quietly. 
Arthur dashed upstairs five steps at a time. 

He passed his mother just coming out of her 
room, already dressed. 

* Not ready } Oh, Arthur! where have you 
been ?' 

* I shall be ready in two seconds/ he 
answered, running on* * Please make my 
excuses.' 

Lady St. Leger sighed as she went 
downstairs. She looked into the library, 
and there found Bianca still sitting over 
the fire, with her hands clasped round her 
knee. 
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' Are you not going to dress, Bianca ?' she 
said. 

Bianca started up, and put her hand to her 
head. 

' I ? no. I need not come in. I am tired. 
May said I need not,' she added deprecat- 
ingly. 

' Very well, dear; but I think it would have 
done you good.' 

Bianca looked bewildered. 
.'Not to-day,' she murmured. ' May said 
so.' 

Lady St. Leger gave a little shrug of the 
shoulders as she went through into the draw- 
ing-room. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

JITTLE Jaqueline came down to 
■ breakfast singing, and as nobody- 
was in the breakfast - room, she 
stood at the window and went on : 

' Far and few, far and few. 

Are the lands where the Jumblies live ; 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue. 
And they went to sea in a sieve.' 

Little Jaqueline sighed, and went on again 
in rather a melancholy voice : 

' They went to sea in a sieve, they did, 
In a sieve they went to sea : 
In spite of all their friends could say, 
On a winter's room, on a stormy day, 
In a sieve they went to sea.' 
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* Well — and what happened ?* said Colonel 
Dalton, coming in. * What was the result, 
little Jaquet ?* 

She finished gravely : 

'And when the sieve turned round and round, 
And everyone cried, " You'll all be drowned !" 
They called aloud, " Our sieve ain't big, 
But we don't care a button ! we don't care a fig ! 
In a sieve we'll go to sea 1" ' * 

* After that, Miss Jaque,' said her uncle, 
* we had better change the subject. When 
young ladies protest against the advice of 
their friends and elders with such force, it is 
alarming.* 

* It is very like matrimony,' said Jaqueline 
solemnly, 'that land where the Jumblies 
live.' 

Roger Fitzroy came in and heard the last 
words. 

*What is it that resembles matrimony, 
Miss St. Leger ?' he said, with a heavy 
attempt at playfulness. 

But Colonel Dalton interposed; he was 

• Lear's * Book of Nonsense.' 
VOL. L 16 
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always anxious to prevent Jaqueline's odd 
speeches when his guest was present 

* Come and pour out the tea, little girl/ he 
said. * Your aunt is writing a letter ; and 
May is late, for once in her life.' 

Jaqueline obeyed ; after she had finished 
her task, she suddenly looked up at her uncle 
and said : 

' Uncle John, I want to ask a favour of 
you.' 

* I am sure Colonel Dalton will be only too 
delighted,* said Roger eagerly. 

' That depends,' said her uncle briefly. 
' Well, my dear ?* 

' Don't you think. Uncle John — would it 
not be very nice if ' 

* I have no doubt it would ! Come, cour- 
age!' 

But before she could go on, Mr. Dalton 
and Lady St. Leger came in, and May fol- 
lowed, looking pale, and as if she had slept 
badly. 

* Jaqueline was just about to make some 
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Startling request/ said her uncle, when they 
were seated again. 

* I suppose it is nothing that I can do ?' 
said Mr. Fitzroy, bending his stiff head for- 
ward. 

' Oh no, thank you. Uncle John, I will 
ask you afterwards,' said Jaqueline, blushing 
crimson, and feeling as if the glance of her 
mother's eye meant * Little girls should be 
seen, and not heard !' 

She did not speak again during breakfast, 
except to answer Roger's platitudes with 
gentle monosyllables. 

* May looks very white,' said Colonel Dal- 
ton, after breakfast, following his wife to her 
boudoir. 

* She was up so late last night/ said Mrs. 
Dalton, sighing. 

' Bianca was in one of her wild states, and 
it was past two o'clock before she got to sleep, 
and then May was too tired to rest. What 
is it, my child ?' for Jaqueline had stolen 
gently into the room behind them. 

16 — 2 
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* Auntie/ said she, putting her arms round 
Mrs. Dalton's waist, * I wanted to ask you : 
don't you think it might rouse up and interest 
Bianca if you were to give a ball ? May is 
so fond of dancing,' went on the eager little 
thing, her eyes full of tears. 'And Arthur 
always says that no one ever dances one 
quarter as well as she does. And why 
should not May have something she likes 
for once ! Oh, Aunt Mary, do let us try it !' 

' I have no objection,' said Mrs. Dalton, 
glancing at her husband. ' I should like it 
very much if ' 

' No if si said Colonel Dalton. * We will 
have a dance. Who knows ? perhaps our 
life lately has been too monotonous for poor 
Bianca, and a little gaiety may rouse her up. 
Dear me !' he exclaimed, * I shall like it of all 
things myself. We have been more dull than 
words can say.' 

A message came desiring Colonel Dalton's 
presence in his business-room, and he hurried 
away, looking back to say : 
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' Well, mamma, you arrange it all with little 
Jaque, and let it be a very good ball. That is 
all I ask.' 

When he was gone, Jaqueline crept up to 
her aunt, whowa s looking sad and grave. 

* Auntie,' she said, ' everything is going so 
wrong, and I am so sorry.' 

* My dear little girl, what is it ?' 

' I ought not to speak, I know,' said she, 
biting her lips, and stamping her foot to keep 
back her tears. * But oh, it is so sad !* 

^ My dear Jaqueline, my poor little thing, 
what do you mean ?* 

* It is Arthur, Aunt Mary ; don't you see ? 
What can be done ?' 

* Hush, child !' said her aunt gravely ; you 
must not talk like this.' 

* But I must,' she cried. ' Don't you see, 
auntie, it is making May miserable ? Oh, 
why can't you send Bianca away ? We were 
so happy until she came !' and little Jaqueline 
burst into a flood of tears, and sobbed in her 
aunt's arms. 
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' Jaqueline, my dear, you must never speak 
to anyone as you have done to-day — promise 
me. No; you must promise, for May's sake. 
In the first place, you must not exaggerate. 
There was no engagement.' 

* No,' cried Jaqueline indignantly ; ' no 
actual engagement ; but it was all the same.* 

* No, it was not all the same,' said Mrs. 
Dalton almost sharply. * That is nonsense, 
child ! and, remember, I will not have it said.' 

* No, no ; I will say nothing — only — I 
can't help it !' and another burst of sobs over- 
powered her. ' I do so hate it.' 

* There, there, Jaqueline !' said her aunt, 
smoothing her hair, and not quite certain 
what line to take. * You must indeed not 
exaggerate. You know Arthur has been 
like a brother to May ; it is quite possible 
that he never looked on her in any other 
light, and, of course ' 

^ Brothers don't seek out their sisters, 
and listen to every word they say. Brothers 
don't always manage to ride, and drive, and 
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talk, and sit by their sisters exclusively, and 
watch them, and think of flowers for them — » 
at least Arthur never did for me.' 

* Jaqueline/ said Mrs. Dalton very gravely. 
She put up her little face to be kissed, all 

covered with tears. 

* I can't help it, Aunt Mary* I was born 
without any proper dignity ; and I can^t — 
can't — can't bear the change !* 

'You must learn not only to bear it, 
but to ignore it,' said her aunt * You must, 
Jaqueline. Do you hear what I say ? You 
must.' 

Jaqueline resolutely dried her eyes. 

* Then you will give the ball. Aunt Mary ?' 
she said. * It will wake us all up, and I am 
sure it will do Uncle John good, as well as 
all of us.' 

' I do not mind if ' 

* Oh, thank you, auntie. But Uncle John 
said no "ifs." Why should there be any "ifs" 
in such a little matter ?' 

* Very, well, do as you like. You and May 
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can make me a list, and I will speak to the 
cook.' 

Jaqueline was running away, but her aunt 
called her back. 

' My child,' she said kindly, * you are still a 
very young, inexperienced little woman. Re- 
member that what you have said to me must 
be just as if it had been unsaid. Remember 
there is not to be one word said putting May 
and Arthur's names together.' 

* Not even to mamma?' 

Mrs. Dalton paused. Then she remem- 
bered the impulsiveness of her friend when 
she became excited upon any subject ; an im- 
pulsiveness contrasting rather oddly with the 
little tyranny she was always exercising over 
her daughter. 

* Of course, dear,' she said hesitatingly, * I 
would not tell you to keep any secret from 
your mother — that is, if she were to speak to 
you first ; but at the same time ' 

* You would rather not ? I understand. 
Aunt Mary; and, indeed,' she went on, rather 
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ruefully, 'mamma is not likely to speak to 
me. She looks on me always still as quite a 
child, and yet I am very little younger than 
May ; but I can never, never be to mamma 
what M'ay is to you/ 

* Well, go and make ypur list, child,' said 
Mrs. Dalton, her heart so full that she 
longed to be alone. 

Presently May came brightly in. 

* So, mamma, we are to have a dance ?' 

* Yes ; who told you ?' 

* Papa ; he is quite excited about it, and I 
think it will be delightful. The only thing 
is, you know, mamma, it is not so very long 
since Bianca's mourning. Do you think she 
will be able to appear ?' 

' Under ordinary circumstances, perhaps, 
I should say not,* said Mrs. Dalton. ' But it 
is so very important that something should be 
done to give a change to her thoughts, that I 
do not hesitate.* 

* But what do you think she will feel, 
mother ?* 
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* I think that if we urge it, she may put it 
down to the want of feeh'ng she attributes 
to all English people,' said Mrs. Dalton, a 
little bitterly. 

^ I only hope she may like it, after alV said 
May. 

* I hope that you will enjoy it, my precious 
one !' said her mother lovingly* 

* Oh, I ? Of course I shall. I love danc- 
ing of all things; and Jaquet and I have 
already been waltzing round the drawing- 
room.' 

* And what did Roger Fitzroy say to such 
an unseemly piece of levity ?' 

* He was quite skittish, and executed a 
kind oi pas-seul on the hearth-rug, to show 
that he " was far from being unable to sym- 
pathize with such pastimes as dancing in 
moderation." ' 

* Now go and make a list, for we must have 
our dance no later than this day week.' 

* So soon, mamma ?' 

* Yes ; for your aunt and Jaqueline go on 
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the fourth. She had an invitation from York- 
shire this morning which decided her upon 
going there and paying some visits, to show 
Jaqueline a little society.' 

* I think it will be very good for her/ said 
May. ' But what a state of mind the great 
reformer will be in T 

' You don*t mean to say that he is going 
to stay till the fourth ? My dear, I did not 
quite mean him to live with us for the rest of 
our lives.' 

* Nevertheless, mamma, he is slowly as- 
suming the position of a child of the house. 
He rang the bell for coals yesterday, and 
began breakfast once before papa came down.' 

* Nonsense \ 

* He did indeed ; and he has now arrived 
at calling me Miss May sometimes, and at 
giving me most admirable advice.' 

* Well, I hope he will take a hint, and go 
when they do. I shall want his room, too.' 

* But he says he does not at all mind a 
smaller room, for Susan told him the little 
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blue room was quite as comfortable, and had 
a better aspect, as it looked south. 

' I dare say ! Nonsense, May ! you must be 
inventing/ 

* I am not, indeed. You will want his 
room, so it is very good of him to condescend 
to the little blue room.' 

^ Go away. May. I have neither ordered 
dinner nor seen anybody yet.' 

* Jaquet and I are going to make out lists 
in the schoolroom, and the great reformer is 
going to help to write cards ; and I hope to 
persuade Bianca to help also.' 

* My dear, little Jaquet is a genius. I am 
so glad that your papa is pleased.' 

* Yes,' said May, with a quick little sigh ; 
* papa was really delighted.' 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

|H£ night of the ball came at last. 
Everything was propitious ; the 
moonlight beautiful, the music ex- 
cellent, and the guests numerous and in 
expectation of much enjoyment, for the balls 
at Dalton had the reputation of being the 
best of the county. 

Bianca, however, proved as great a dis- 
appointment as usual. She would not appear. 
The sight of the gown like May's, which had 
been prepared for her, proved no temptation. 
Even a lovely little pearl necklace, the gift 
of her uncle, failed to rouse her from her list- 
lessness ; and though she thanked him for it In 
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a kind of passionate way, she allowed the orna- 
ment to He about, as though she cared for 
nothing but the kindness of the giver, and 
was indifferent to the pretty gift itself, which 
was a disappointment to her uncle. A 
similar necklace, given to May on her birth- 
day, had been so valued that she wore it 
night and day for a week. 

But when it became apparent that Bianca 
could not be induced to take any share in the 
evening's amusement, Mrs. Dal ton told May 
that she must leave her, make the guests her 
first object, and for that one night abandon 
her cousin altogether. 

May came into the ball-room all in white, 
looking as sweet as a white rose, smiling and 
sparkling, and unwilling to acknowledge even 
to herself that, now that it was clearly her 
duty, she meant to enjoy herself, and per- 
haps for that one evening be as happy as 
ever. 

May was in great request, she anS Jaque- 
line had to promise almost all their dances 
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beforehand. The evening was advancing 
when Arthur St. Leger at last found May 
disengaged, and claimed a dance. 

Nobody danced like May, Arthur had 
always said so, and Jaqueline's heart beat 
high with hope when she saw those two to- 
gether again. 

*They are a very good-looking couple/ 
said her partner, Roger Fitzroy, marking how 
her eyes followed her brother and cousin. 

Jaqueline gave a little start. * Who T she 
said, drawing herself up almost imperceptibly. 

^Your brother and Miss Dal ton. My 
friendship with your family is now, I hope, 
based on so firm a footing that I may venture 
upon what would otherwise certainly be an 
indiscretion, and ask whether they are still 
engaged ?' 

' They never were engaged/ said Jaqueline 
too quickly. 

Roger pursed up his lips primly, and gave 
a little smile of incredulity. 

* I beg your pardon,* he Said. 
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' They never were/ persisted Jaqueline, 
growing scarlet, ' whatever you may think/ 

* I presume to have no thoughts about the 
matter/ he answered. *And permit me to 
say that if anything could add to the esteem 
and — ahem ! — admiration in which I have 
learnt to hold you, it is the zealous parti- 
zanship which makes you so anxious to con- 
ceal any little misunderstanding that may 
have * 

'You are quite mistaken/ said Jaqueline, 
her lips trembling, and with great difficulty 
forcing back tears from her eyes. ' There is 
nothing to conceal ; my brother and my 
cousin have always been like brother and 
sister, and I trust will always continue so.* 

' You are quite right,' said Roger approv- 
ingly. * It is much better to take that line.* 

' Will you take me to mamma ?' said Jaque- 
line. * I — I want to rest.' 

*You have been dancing too much,' said 
Roger. * Come into the boudoir ; it is quiet 
and cool, and you can rest there.* 
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He led her into the boudoir, which was un- 
occupied. Jaqueline sat down, tapping her 
little foot on the ground. She felt intensely- 
mortified with herself; her aunt had warned 
her to be careful, and she felt as if her very 
looks had been a breach of faith ; and how 
was she to make Roger believe ? 

His voice broke the train of her self-re- 
proaches with a little start. What was he 
going to say } Jaqueline had never heard 
him hesitate before. 

* Miss St Leger,' he began, then cleared 
his throat deliberately. * Miss St. Leger, 
you are aware that the time tkat we have 
spent together under this roof is now at an 
end. You are going away. I also ' 

* But we shall meet in London/ said 
Jaqueline hastily. 

She felt uneasy and anxious to stop the 
growing emotion which was beginning to 
vibrate in his deliberate voice. 

' Yes, we shall meet in London, but ^ 

He cleared his throat again. Jaqueline 
VOL. I. 17 
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clasped her hands together and half rose ; 
she was startled. 

* Miss St. Leger/ he said — * Jaqueline, the 
time spent here, under this roof, has been an 
inexpressibly happy time to me, and I hope 
to you not altogether unprofitable/ 

This was more natural, and Jaqueline gave 
a little sigh of relief. 

* That is true,' she said warmly. * You 
have been most kind to me ; I can never 
thank you enough.' 

' Will you not go yet a step further T said 
Roger. Both were standing up now, and he 
spoke eagerly. * Will you not give me 
the right to be always your guide and 
monitor ?' 

* Have I not already done so ?' said little 
Jaquet innocently. * You always tell me 
when I am awkward and heedless now.' 

* No, no. Please collect yourself, and try 
to understand.' I am asking you to con- 
sent to be more than all the world to me ; in 
short, to make me the happiest of men.' 
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* I — I do not understand/ faltered Jaque-f 
line, getting frightened again. 

Roger was himself again. 

* Listen, Jaqueline,' he said. * There are 
occasions on which ideas are best conveyed 
by a mere miance of speech. Minds less 
delicate than yours would fully comprehend. 
Yours — and mind, for this I esteem you only 
the more highly — is incapable of understand- 
ing this half- expressed idea. Let me there- 
fore be explicit. Jaqueline, I am asking you 
to be my wife.* 

But Jaqueline sprang away with a little 
cry of dismay. 

' Oh no, no !' she cried. 

At that very moment some of the ball- 
room guests came into the room, and Jaque- 
line took advantage of their entrance to 
speed away as fast as she could fly to some 
empty room, to endeavour to cool her burn- 
ing cheeks. 

Roger was not discomposed ; he gave a 
momentary glance at the mirror to see that 

17 — 2 
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the scene he had just been through did not 
betray itself in his looks, and returned into 
the ball-room. 

Colonel Dalton met him. 

* Have you seen my daughter, Fitzroy ?' 
he said. * I have been looking for her every- 
where. Some more of the people want to 
have rubbers, and Mrs. Dalton says that she 
has the key of the cabinet where other packs 
of cards have been put* 

' I have not seen her/ said Roger, uncom- 
fortably conscious that his voice was not 
natural, that there was something peculiar 
about his looks, or his manner ; for Colonel 
Dalton, he fancied, stared at him hard, and 
then went on his way looking for May. 

May Dalton was in the tea-room sipping an 
ice. Her eyes were sparkling, a w^ild-rose tinge 
was on her cheeks, her manner was animated : 
she had never looked more charming. 

Arthur St. Leger was beside her ; he also 
looked bright and gay, and his laugh was 
frank and boyish again. 
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Colonel Dalton s face lighted up as his eyes 
fell on them. 

' Bless you, my Maysie !' he said, almost 
involuntarily. 'It is like old days come 
back/ 

Both started. The colour rose in Arthur's 
face, and died away utterly in May's. 

' Come, come !' said Colonel Dalton ; * you 
must not be idle children. Our friends want 
more cards. I want you to get them out, 
May ; and also they are asking for Sir Roger 
de Coverly, and you will have to lead it 
together.* 

' It is rather hard work,' said May ; and 
there was a sound that was almost pathetic 
in her voice. ' I — I almost think that if 
Arthur did not mind, that Jaqueline would do 
it better than I should to-night.' 

* Arthur cannot dance with his own sister.' 

* Oh yes ; Sir Roger de Coverly — quite 
well.' 

'Well, just as you please; only I don't 
know what has become of little Jaquet.' 
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' I will look for her ; she cannot be far off/ 
May was going, when Arthur with a 

sudden impulse touched her hand. 

' May/ he said nervously, * dance it with 

me/ 

* Yes, yes,' said Colonel Dal ton. * Much 
better ; you know each other s ways, and 
Jaque is new to balls.' 

' Very well,' said May, 

She glanced up at Arthur, but he did not 
meet her eyes ; he was looking restlessly 
away through the door, watching Roger 
Fitzroy, who was bringing Lady St. Leger 
into the tea-room with his stiffest and most 
pompous manner. 

^ I will go and see about the cards at once, 
Arthur,' said May. 

He started. 

* Where are they i^' 

* In the old schoolroom.' 
' May I go with you ?' 

He followed her upstairs. There was ho 
lamp in the old schoolroom, but in the bustle 
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of the evening no servant had remembered 
to shut the shutters and curtains ; the moon- 
light streamed in, and lighted every corner of 
the room. 

Both started, for they had expected to 
find the room empty, and there was some 
one there. Little Jaqueline was seated in 
the window in a flood of moonlight, leaning 
back against the shutter with both her arms 
above her head, to the detriment of her curly 
hair and the ivy wreath that May had wound 
in it with such dexterous fingers. 

' You here, Jaqueline 'i' cried May. * All 
alone ?* 

*Yes; I— I ' 

'Are you tired, little woman ?' said* Arthur 
kindly. He was very fond of his little sister. 

* No, no ; not at all ; only ^■ 

And to the surprise and consternation of 

« 

the others she burst into a peal of laughter so 
overwhelming and uncontrollable that they 
could only look at her in amazement. 

' It is nothing — nothing/ she gasped, in 
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vain trying to control herself. *0h! May, 
May!' 

* Don't laugh like that/ said May, kissing 
her. * Don't, child ! you will make yourself 
cry.' 

And now little Jaqueline was crying in 
truth. 

* She is quite overtired,' said Arthur. 
* She had much better go to bed.' 

' Oh no, no T cried Jaqueline. And those 
three words set her off again laughing. 

May thought it best to let her recover 
herself alone, so she turned away and began 
to get out the cards that were wanted. 

* We must not keep them waiting too long 
for us,' she said. 'Jaquet, let me arrange 
your hair, or you will not be able to appear 
again to-night. Arthur, take the things 
down, will you ? and we will follow when I 
have tidied her a little.' 

He obeyed, aware that his uncle was ex- 
pecting the cards, but much puzzled by his 
sister's odd behaviour. 
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* Now keep still, dear/ said May, when 
they were alone. * I must be as quick as I 
can, and your ivy is quite on one side.' 

Jaqueline suddenly threw her arms round 
May's neck. 

* You are a darling — a darling. May !' she 
said, kissing her so vehemently that May 
said rather anxiously : 

* Indeed you are over- wrought, dearie ; 
you had much better go to bed. Come, 
make up your mind, darling ; and I will run 
up to you at once when the people have 
gone.' 

* Oh, May, I wanted so much to see you 
— you and Artie dancing together, and^ ' 

Jaqueline's voice was lost in a great sob. 

May bent over her. Her face was very, 
very white in the moonlight, and her pretty 
mouth quivered as she smiled. 

* Go to bed, little Jaquet,' she said. ' And 
don't be silly, darling.' 

Jaqueline got up very hastily. 

* Don't forget to come to me, May,* she 
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said. ' I am going to bed.' And she ran 
away to her room. 

May went downstairs again into the ball- 
room. Roger Fitzroy met her in the door- 
way. 

' Is Miss St. Leger coming down again ?' 
he said anxiously. 

' No,' May answered, a sudden idea flash- 
ing into her mind. ' She is very tired ; she 
is gone to bed.' 

He looked disappointed, and drew quietly 
back. 

May was summoned away by her partner, 
Arthur St. Leger. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

? A M MA,' said Colonel Dalton, 
entering his wife's boudoir the fol- 
lowing day about twelve o'clock, 
' our ball has had a stupendous result !' 
* Hush ! Five and six and eight ; ten at 

nine shillings, and What do you say ?' 

' Put by your accounts and listen.' 
One of Mrs. Dalton's great charms was that 
she was always ready when anyone claimed her 
attention, whatever the inconvenience to her- 
self might be ; but she put aside the business 
on which she was engaged with a quietly 
suppressed sigh. 

' Well, go on ! I am listening,' she said. 
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' My dear, I tell yoir that our ball has had 
stupendous results. Roger Fitzroy has been 
all this morning closeted with St. Leger, 
and • 

' What about ?' 

' St. Leger has just been to ask my advice ; 
he wishes yours also. Roger Fitzroy wants 
to marry Jaqueline.' 

*ohr 

* It is quite true.' 

A knock came at the door. 

* That is St. Leger. I told him to follow 
me in a moment. He would very much like 
to talk it over with you.' 

* Come in, Arthur,' said Mrs. Dalton, rising 
and seating herself in a low chair by the 
window. * My dear boy, you look so pale.' 

* I am all right. Aunt Mary. I am only 
puzzled what to think.' 

* What does your mother say ?' 

'She is having an interview with Roger 
now. She does not know what to say 
either.' 
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'I think it is preposterous,' said Colonel 
Dalton slowly. * My pretty little butterfly to 
marry such a prig ; such a prim, pompous 
fellow 1' 

' There are a great many pros and cons,' 
said Mrs. Dalton thoughtfully. * But,' with 
a sudden gesture, ' it does seem so incon- 
gruous !' 

' I said so/ replied Arthur; * I could not help 
it. I told him that Jaquet was a perfectly 
unformed child ; really a perfect tomboy, with 
quite an undeveloped character and an incom- 
plete education.' 

' And what did he say ?' 

* He said he had been unwillingly com- 
pelled to observe the disparagement under 
which she laboured ; that he at all events 
could appreciate undeveloped excellence ; 
that he had found his method wonderfully 
beneficial, and that under his careful tuition 
he felt convinced that she would become an 
admirable member of society.' 

' And you did not kick him V 
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* If I had been quite sure of Jaqueline ' 

He looked anxiously at his aunt; she gave 

an emphatic little nod 

' Quite right, Arthur,' she said. 

'What?* cried Colonel Dalton, looking 
from one to another. * You do not mean to 
insinuate that Jaque — my little Jaque — ^would 
listen for one moment !' 

* I am afraid it is quite possible/ said Mrs. 
Dalton. 

* Wonders will never cease !' said Colonel 
Dalton, sinking into a chair. 

* Let us think over the pros and cons,' said 
Mrs. Dalton. * He is a good steady fellow ; 
very handsome.' 

' Oh !' from both. 

* He IS really. Don't you know it ? his 
face is quite classical. He is very much in 
love ; he comes from a nice kindly, pleasant 
family ; has a large place in the country ; is 
gentlemanlike ; has a good fortune ; is his 
own master, and ' 

^ Now for the cons, lest we be overwhelmed/ 
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cried Colonel Dalton. * He is a prig ; he 
wears patent-leather boots and new kid gloves 
all weathers and under all circumstances ; he 
has no sense of fun ; he is prosy already at 
thirty ; he is fussy and self-sufficient ; he is 
an unsophisticated bore/ 

* Now let us balance the two accounts/ said 
Mrs. Dalton. 

' But/ said Arthur, in an awe-struck voice, 
* after all it is which scale it will please little 
Jaqueline to jump into.' 

* She has been very much pleased by his 
attentions,* said Mrs. Dalton ruefully. ^ I 
wonder what your mother will say ?' 

* Here she is to speak for herself,' said 
Colonel Dalton, as Lady St. Leger came 
impulsively into the room. 

* My dear Mary, I see that Arthur has told 
you all about it. What do you think } Do 
tell me. I really do like him very much, he 
is so handsome and so much in love ; and 
my poor little girl is such a hopeless little 
rattlepate that ' 
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* I will leave you to discuss these things/ 
said Colonel Dalton grimly. ^St. Leger, I 
must go over to Ostern this morning.' 

* So must I ; can you take me ?* 

' Yes, in ten minutes — that is, if you can be 
spared.* 

' I must go. Uncle John ; I have an ap- 
pointment with Brooks.' 

They left the room together ; Arthur, 
however, put his head in again, saying : 

' Mother, I think I would rather be out of 
the way now till it is settled one way or the 
other, unless you particularly want me.' 

' No, no,' she answered eagerly. * Leave 
me with Aunt Mary. I will do all that is to 
be done. Good-bye.' 

^ Good-bye,' and he followed Colonel 
Dalton. 

' Do you really like it, Louie V said Mrs. 
Dalton, taking her friend's hand caress- 
ingly. 

' Why not "i It seems to me the very 
thing one could wish. Jaqueline will cer- 
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tainly always want a great deal of guidance 
and control* 

' Have you spoken to her ?' 

' Yes.' 

' My dear Louisa ! why did you not say so 
before ? What did she say ?* 

* She is very incomprehensible ; she would 
not take it in earnest ; she said, "It must be 
a mistake ; he cannot mean such a silly little 
thing as I am," and such nonsense ; and I could 
get neither yes nor no out of her. At last I 
said, "Well, Jaqueline, then I shall refuse 
Mr. Fitzroy for you;" then she jumped up 
and said, " Oh no, no !" and then burst out 
laughing as if there was something very 
comical in the whole thing; and so I lost 
patience, and sent May to her.' 

'Poor little thing!' said Mrs. Dalton, 
* Louisa, I love that little girl of yours almost 
as if she was my own child. You will not 
persuade her, will you ?' 

' No, she shall do just as she likes. But 
she will certainly accept him,* said Lady St 

VOL. !• 18 
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Leger. * And I must say it will be a great 
relief to my mind ; it has often been a puzzle 
to me what I should do with a grown-up 
daughter/ 

* Ah, Arthur has always been your favourite/ 
said Mrs. Dalton. 

* He is the very light of my eyes/ said 
Lady St. Leger enthusiastically. * And you 
must confess that he is a very fine fellow/ 

* He is singularly attractive/ said Mrs. 
Dalton, a little coldly. 

Lady St. Leger was not a quick observer, 
and was perfectly satisfied with her friend's 
words. 

As the day advanced Mrs. Dalton could 
not manage to get Jaqueline to herself for 
five minutes. She was never to be found. 
She came in to luncheon at the very last 
moment, and vanished again like a will-o'-the- 
wisp. 

The ladies agreed between them that Roger 
Fitzroy must be allowed an opportunity of 
pleading his own cause, but the difficulty of 
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catching Jaqueline was insurmountable, and 
the following day she and her mother were 
to leave Dalton. 

After dinner Jaqueline disappeared alto- 
gether ; her mother followed her upstairs, 
intending to remonstrate with her on her 
childish conduct; but she found her little 
daughter in bed, and by her regular soft 
breathing concluded that she was asleep. 
She came downstairs full of unnecessary 
excuses. Roger looked urbane and polite ; 
he was very silent all the evening, cutting 
the pages of new books by the fire. 

When everybody was going to bed, Roger 
Fitzroy came up to May to give her a candle, 
and said to her as he did so, * Would you be 
so good as to tell your cousin, Miss Dalton, 
that it is far from my wish to press her for a 
decision, and that I quite understand and ap- 
preciate her desire for time for deliberation ? 

But at the same time ' Here Roger 

cleared his throat, and his pomposity seemed 
to fall quite away from him; there was a 

18—2 
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tremor in his voice, and an eager look in his 
eyes. * Do tell her/ he said, * that suspense 
is terribly hard to bear/ 

May nodded. She had never liked Roger 
Fitzroy so well. The next morning May 
spoke to Jaqueline almost severely, and she 
promised to be good ; but the resolution 
died away when breakfast was over, and she 
found herself alone in the drawing-room with 
Roger Fitzroy. A sudden panic seized her ; 
she saw him about to speak, saw him carefully 
shut the door, and, quite unable to resist the 
impulse of flight, had opened the window and 
bounded out of it into the rainy atmosphere 
outside, before he had time to turn round. 

Jaqueline half repented her flight when, as 
she re-entered ,the house by the garden-door, 
she met Mrs. Dal ton. 

A glance sufficed to show her aunt what 
had happened, and she forced herself to look 
very grave. 

*Go upstairs at once, child, and take off 
those thin shoes; they are wet through. 
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And then come to my boudoir ; I want to 
speak to you/ 

Jaqueline ran upstairs, and did as she was 
told. Everything was packed and ready for 
their departure at twelve o'clock, so there was 
some delay before she could find a change of 
chuttssure. 

Mrs. Dalton was waiting for her in the 
boudoir, but not alone. Roger Fitzroy was 
standing by her. His eyes gave a rapid 
glance at the windows; they were safely 
bolted. 

* My child,' said Mrs. Dalton gravely, but 
very kindly, * you have no right to keep M r. 
Fitzroy in suspense ; you must hear what he 
wants to say to you.' 

Jaqueline held her aunt's gown almost con- 
vulsively. ' Don't go — don't go, auntie !' she 
implored. 

Mrs. Dalton smoothed back the untidy 
little curls of hair on her brow, and kissed 
her gently. 

' No, Mrs. Dalton, do not go,' said Roger 
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with a nervous thrill that Bianca was already 
eighteen ; there was no time to lose. 

He shook off his apprehensions as well 
as he could, and tried to put a bright smile 
on his grey quivering face, as he started for 
the Casa Baldova. 

* If only the child would tell me something 
about her life, about her companions — what 
she does, and how she lives !' he thought to 
himself. ' But no ! nothing. It must be 
very bad for her to be like this — but well, 
well ! I knew it would be so ; and her poor 
mother told me also, with that sad smile of 
hers, that Bianca had a strange concentrated 
nature, that she could only see one thing at a 
time, and put all her passion into that. Ah 
me ! my poor sister should never have taken 
her there ; it was cruel to her and Lillo. 
Diamine ! what if she should do as she saysr 
and start off by herself ! Che che ! she would 
not be so wild as that — but I do not know.' 

And with his mind full of serious misgivings 
Count Giacinto arrived at the avvocato's 
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house. It was some relief to his mind to 
find that Signor Baldova was out, and only 
the ladies within. He was shown into the 
room where Signora Baldova generally 
received her guests, a very high square room, 
lighted by windows which looked into a 
courtyard. The ceiling was painted with 
flying cupids, in an azure sky ; the walls were 
distempered, the upper part of them painted 
with festooned curtains of yellow and white 
damask. In the dim room (the windows 
were darkened by handsome grilles of 
wrought-iron) the deception was good. 

Count Giacinto seated himself, and began 
nervously counting the yellow damask chairs 
round the room, and tapping his cane on the 
highly-waxed floor. 

Before long the rustle of silk was heard, 
and Signora Baldova came in, in full toilette. 

* I regret/ she said — ' it grieves me that my 
husband is out ; but be seated. He may be 
in before the honour of your visit is at an 
end. So you have sold your picture. Count ? 
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I was in despair when I heard of the trans- 
action — in despair! That you should lose 
thus by the work of so many months ! But 
such things do not go unpunished — if not in 
this world, in the next/ 

* It is true/ said Giacinto, twirling his 
thumbs. 

'All the same, do you now contemplate 
sending for Bianca ?' 

* But how, dear Signora ? it is difSficult/ 
She shrugged her shoulders, with a little 

movement of sympathy. 

* Camillo, have you heard of him ?' 

* Not since the siege began.' 

* Alas 1' Signora Baldova*s face fell. ' You 
have not heard, Conte, that Giuseppe returns 
at once.' 

* No ! in truth ?' 

' He was wounded in the foot. Maria 
santissima ! only in the foot !* 
' Ah !' 

* And he is sent home. He lay ill for some 
days, and it was not true that he went with 
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Camillo to Rome ; yesterday we heard, and 
now he comes home/ 

* Madonna be praised !' 

* Ah, you are anxious about Camillo.' 

* Most anxious. The siege will be long ; 
they are desperate. Pio Nono will enter 
Rome over the corpses of his Italians !' 

* Ah ! the wolf in sheep's clothing ! Santa 
Maria ! what have I said ! The Holy 
Father will, I trust, rest in peace after all 
these troubles are at an end.' 

' Alas! when will they end?' sighed Giacinto. 

* Eh, eh ! with the fall of Rome.' 

* And then ? Ah ! dear Signora, dark is 
I he future of our country. The veil will only 
have been lifted to give us a glimpse of what 
might have been, and ' 

'Our opinions are changing, Conte,' said 
Signora Baldova, with a faint smile. 

'This siege of Rome is a terrible thing,' 
answered Giacinto gravely. 

'When the Holy Father marches against 
his own -' 
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* Signer Baldova would say ' 

* Ah, bah ! we all know what we ought to 
say; but, after all, we are Italians. Have 
you heard from Bianca lately ?' asked the 
lady, willing to change the subject. 

Count Giacinto hesitated for a moment ; 
then he drew the letter from his pocket, 
handed it to her, and walked away to the 
window, gruffly clearing his throat. He 
watched her furtively all the time she was 
reading it. 

Signora Baldova wiped her eyes two or 
three times quietly; but by the time she had 
finished, and Giacinto had returned to her 
side, she had acquired an expression which 
smote his heart with misgiving — a certain 
look as of a fencer on guard, determined to 
keep sentiment at bay. 

* It breaks one's heart,' she said composedly. 
* And Louisa tells me that she has no one 
even who speaks her language. Truly it is 
terrible. * 

* Louisa is of the same age, is it not true ? 
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Have you, dear Signora, no thought of estab- 
lishing her in life ?* 

* But yes. Her father marries Giuseppe 
when he returns home.' 

' Ah r 

* And then/ she continued, * Louisa goes to 
San Gemignano.* 

* To the convent T 

* Certainly. She has an aunt there, her 
father s eldest sister, and we are happy to 
entrust her to her care.' 

' But she is too beautiful for such a destina- 
tion ! It is a pity !' 

* Eh ! what would you have ? The 
Signor Avvocato makes Giuseppe his heir. 
Louisa will be happy. Sister Giovanna 
Maria is very happy. All live well at San 
Gemignano.' 

*And you have no thought of marrying 
her?' 

* Marry a daughter, and give her no money "i 
Conte, you speak of an impossibility.' 

Giacinto s heart sank. 
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*You will miss your only daughter, dear 
Signora.' 

' I give her willingly/ said Signora Baldova 
bravely, but the tears rose to her eyes. ' My 
husband, moreover, has never forgiven her 
for helping Giuseppe to escape ; and the 
poor child will go from a stormy home/ 

' And Giuseppe ?' his voice faltered. 

* Giuseppe ! what of him ?' 

' His prospects. You said his father thought 
of his marriage ?' 

* The negotiation is completed,' said the 
lady calmly. * Giuseppe takes a Montenero.' 

' A Montenero ! but they also are poor.' 

* They are noble ; and Colomba Montenero 
has ten thousand francs.' 

•Ah, Signora! dear Signora, you astonish 
me ! Colomba ! the ugly daughter ! The one 
of whom it is said that she is nera nera ; that 
she cares for nothing but the Codini, and 
looks upon the army as condemned !' 

* It is true.* 

' And Giuseppe, he knows ? 
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'■ Certainly.' 

* But will you sow discord in a family ? 
Colomba goes to her father, to her mother ; 
she tells them the actions of her husband, his 
thoughts, his words ; her conscience permits 
her to spare nothing. He has a spy on his 
hearth — a spy on him night and day, a spy 
on his actions, on his heart, on his soul. God 
help him, Signora Baldova !' 

* It is the lot of many, Conte/ 

* You speak calmly. It is easy to see that 
you have not known domestic discord.' 

Signora Baldova gave a slight, almost im- 
perceptible shrug. Giacinto bent forward, 
and lowered his voice : 

* Signora,' he said, ' have you considered 
to what you would doom him ? We live in 
troubled times. Giuseppe has tasted action ; 
he is young, he will be involved in new plots, 
new schemes. Ah \ there are many already 
afloat' 

She grasped his arm in terror. 

*Hush, hush!' 

VOL. I. 19 
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* No one can hear us. I say before he has 
been home a month, a day even, he will be 
at work. To what would you condemn him ? 
You would wish him to marry, to have a wife 
whom he will love ; who will be a happiness, 
a comfort, and a help to him ; who will bring 
up his children to bless and revere him ; to be 
the joy of his home, and the crown of his 
riper years — is it not true ?' 

* Yes, yes.' 

' And what do you give him ? A woman 
who knows no law but her own conscience ; 
who knows no conscience but her confessor. 
You know the rest ; there are confessionals 
that are not sacred now. What was the 
fate of Pignetti — Leone Conti ? where is 
Bassaro ?' 

* Heaven help us !' 

' Is it not true ? And the children — where 
is their reverence for a father, of whom the 
mother says that his actions are evil ; he is to 
be prayed for, prayed against ?' 

* But,' cried the poor woman, wringing her 
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hands, * there are holy confessors — Padre 
Bruno, the Priore, and ' 

* God forbid that I should deny it ! Padre 
Bruno is a veritable saint, others also ; but 
will she choose such ? Come, dear Signora, 
you know who Don Paulo's confessor is — 
Hdn 7 

Signora Baldova rocked herself backwards 
and forwards. 

* What can I do ?' she cried. * My husband 
decides these things ; it is done !* 

' Then God help him !' cried Count Giacinto. 
* It is Louisa that is the happiest of your 
children.' 

Signora Baldova began to weep. 

* But Colomba is gentle,' she said. * She 
is good as a saint. Will she not love my poor 
Giuseppe } Women do not injure those they 
love.' 

* Is it not better to injure the body than to 
destroy the soul ? Were it not better that 
Giuseppe were hindered from the plots of the 
excommunicated by any means — say the 
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inquisition at Naples, or the forts of Volterra ? 
Both are safe. There will be one plotter the 
less against the Government, and Colomba 
weeps and bemoans herself ; she has made a 
great sacrifice ; she has given up the husband 
she loves : is she not a martyr ?' 

' You break my heart !* 

* And the worst of all is this,' cried Giacinto, 
standing up in his excitement — * it is that 
she will be right ! She will be a martyr ! 
Her self-sacrifice will be sublime. It will 
not be her fault. The soul is greater than 
the body ; duty comes before happiness. 
She is right to destroy him, to ruin his career, 
to drive him to prison, to chains, to slow 
rotting away in unsuspected dungeons, if it 
save him from sin, if it win him a heaven. 
It is on you, on you the responsibility lies !' 
He dashed outward both his hands. * It is 
you who thrust him into this cruel position ; 
you sacrifice, but it is not yourself you sacri- 
fice ; it is your only son. The loss of the 
peace, the happiness, the safety, the comfort 
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of his life with which God entrusts you, lies 
at your door. I hold her innocent, but you 
doubly, trebly cruel. It is enough.* He 
calmed himself suddenly, and went on : ' I 
say nothing. The avvocato decides his 
family affairs for himself; I interfere not. 
Heaven forfend !' 

' But, Conte ! for the love of Heaven speak 
to him ; offer him Bianca P 

' I ? Bianca ? I offer not Bianca ; she is 
beautiful, she is noble ; I look for much for her.' 

'Giuseppe will, however, be rich,' said his 
mother tremulously. * Bianca will have all 
I possess, and a few hundred francs for a 
marriage-gown.' 

* But she is noble ; she has already suitors. 
I hesitate now on whom to bestow her.' 

.*Alas! my husband is more strong in 
politics than ever now. Marchese Montenero 
has much interest ; it is useful. I have ho 
influence.' 

* There is very much in the judicious 
management of women,' said Giacinto coax- 
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ingly. *They have tongues strong as iron, 
subtle as quicksilver ; they have power to 
weep and to laugh ; to bestow cold coffee, 
and looks which make the food of a bad taste 
— eh, eh ! what do I know ?' 

' I have no hope/ said Signora Baldova 
despondently. 

' But is it not true ? Did not Signor 
Baldova wish once that I should give Bianca 
to Giuseppe ? it has been whispered that you 
opposed it.' 

* I was ambitious. Heaven forgive me ! 
I am sorely punished.' 

* Is it then too late Y 

' Ah, I fear so ! My husband is a mule, a 
stubborn mule of obstinacy when an idea 
comes into his head.' 

' It is said that Signora Baldova has some- 
times successfully carried a point' 

*Ah, but now it is different. He has 
suspected me of late of leaning towards the 
Liberal party. What can I do ? Can I wish 
defeat to the apple of my eye ; disappointment 
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to the core of my heart ? Impossible — via ! 
But he takes no note of the feelings of a 
mother ; he blames me. He thinks because 
I wish a thing, that that thing must not be. 
You understand ?' 

* Alas !' Giacinto shaded his eyes for one 
moment, then he lifted up his head. * Well, 
dear Signora, I relieve you of my presence. 
My compliments to your husband and to 
Louisa. Again one word. You are sure 
that Giuseope has consented T 

*Yes, yes; he passed his word that he 
would obey his father in everything but his 
politics. Giuseppe is good ; he loves not 
discord ; his country only is more to him 
than his father.' 

* He is a good youth,' said Giacinto bitterly. 
* May Camillo prove as submissive ! Then, 
Signora, adieu till we meet again.' He made 
his salutations and went out, looking broken 
and old. At the door he paused, and with a 
sudden impulse came back, with both hands 
stretched out. 
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'Signora/ he said — 'old friend, it is not 
for myself.' His voice was very broken now. 
* Can nothing be done ? They are so young 
— these three young lives — our children ! 
No ? Well, forgive me.' 

She could only answer by a burst of sobs. 
She was still weeping when she sought her 
daughter, and poured out all her troubles. 
Louisa could not offer any consolation ; but 
she was too generous to reproach her mother, 
whose vanity and weakness of character had 
often brought herself and her daughter into 
trouble, but never hitherto such trouble as 
this was likely to prove. 

They wept and strove to comfort each 
other, and by agreement received the avvo- 
cato with the pale depressed looks which 
always exasperated him. If they were help- 
less to prevail on him, at least they would 
torment him. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

I H E days that followed Roger Fitz- 
roy's engagement to Jaqueline St. 
Leger were perfectly calm and 
uneventful. The whole party had dispersed 
before there had been time to discuss plans — 
Lady St. Leger and her daughter to fulfil 
their visiting engagements, Arthur back to 
Osternleigh to the usual routine of the busy 
useful life of an active country gentleman. 

The Daltons were left alone. Roger, 
finding no excuse for lingering on, contented 
himself with arranging with Arthur that he 
was to meet his betrothed at Osternleigh :n 
six weeks' time, when questions of business 
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must be gone into, and plans finally arranged; 
then he also took his departure. 

A change seemed to have come over 
Bianca, and hope revived in her friends* 
breasts that at last she was beginning to 
reconcile herself to her life. The colour 
came back to her cheek, her step became 
more elastic — she was living upon hope ; but 
they thought that this change was the result 
of resignation. 

Signor Pelli came regularly to give the 
two girls lessons. He stayed afterwards to 
luncheon, and would generally linger talking 
to Bianca most of the afternoon. 

Mrs. Dalton perceived that her niece looked 
happier and brighter for these conversations, 
and saw no reason to check them ; had she 
known the subject of these eager talks, she 
would have been more on her guard. 

Had Bianca been in her own country, she 
would never have chosen for a confidant this 
foolish, empty-headed little man ; but here 
the curious force and tenacity of her character 
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had completely warped her judgment — she 
saw nothing in him but a fellow-countryman, 
a fellow-sufferer in exile with herself, and to 
him she poured out her passionate longing 
for home, and the visions she had pictured to 
herself of going back to do everything for 
her uncle, and live the old life again. 

The only person who was not satisfied 
with the change in Bianca was May. She 
did not understand her extraordinary eager- 
ness every day for her letters. She wondered 
at the brilliant look of her eyes and the 
pink tint on her cheeks as the hour of the 
post came daily, and she marked the cold 
dying away of colour and life as no letter 
came for her. May, who knew her best, 
and was the closest observer, felt sure that it 
was not resignation, but wild hopes that had 
changed her of late ; but she did not say so — 
she was too glad to see her father and mother 
more at ease, and able to enjoy some relief 
from watching and pitying her. 

On Sunday afternoons there was no post, 
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unless some one specially went in to fetch 
the letters from Ostern ; but May was sur- 
prised to see on Bianca's face the look of 
alert watchfulness and almost hunger that 
it always wore when she was expecting her 
letters. She accompanied May to church, 
and after the service Arthur St. Leger joined 
them, intending to walk back with them 
through the woods ; but Bianca seemed unac- 
countably unwilling to leave the high-road, 
and she lingered so much and waited so fre- 
quently that May said at last : 

* What is it, Bianca dear ? Are you expect- 
ing anyone ?* 

But Bianca caught sight of the person she 
expected, and went suddenly up the road 
with her hands stretched out eagerly. 

' Ah!' said May, * it is Signor Pelli ; he has 
brought the letters. I wish Bianca would not 
do that,' she said ; a very little accent of dis- 
pleasure in her voice. ' A groom could so 
easily have fetched them.' 

Arthur made no answer; his eyes were 
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fixed on Bianca ; he saw her receive the letters 
from PelH, thanking him with vehement ges- 
ticulation ; then the little man, with a low 
profound bow, returned the way he had 
come. 

Bianca came back to them ; her eyes were 
flashing ; she looked quite beautiful. She said 
nothing about what had passed, but Arthur 
saw that her hand was grasping an unopened 
Italian letter almost convulsively. He began 
to talk and to draw Bianca into the conversa- 
tion ; she was excited, she talked, she laughed ; 
she was animated, even brilliant May 
watched them with keen observation. Arthur 
also was unlike himself ; some kind of excite- 
ment had possession of him also ; he talked, 
she fancied, rather at random. 

May was glad when they reached home. 
No one had more longed than she had to see 
Bianca throw off her listless apathy ; but this 
was different from what she had expected ; 
she did not know hpw to rejoice. 

May went upstairs to take off her hat and 
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gloves, and Arthur went to the drawing- 
room. 

Mrs. Dal ton was there, and she greeted 
him very kindly — the kindness was always 
there, but he rather vaguely missed the old 
affection that used to meet him so pleasantly. 
She did not order him about so much as she 
used to do ; there was a shade of ceremony 
in her manner to him. 

May came down ; she looked rather tired. 
On Arthur's face the excitement of the past 
hour still lingered. 

* Where is Bianca?' asked Mrs. Dalton. 

' I think she went to the schoolroom,' said 
May. * I will call her.' She was rising 
rather wearily from her chair, but Arthur 
forestalled her. 

* Let me,' he said, and quickly left the 
room. 

* Tired, my May?' said Mrs. Dalton lov- 
ingly. 

* A little, mamma ; I don't know why. I 
have done nothing to tire me/ 
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^ One misses little Jaque and her great re- 
former/ said Mrs. Dal ton, smiling to suppress 
a quick sigh. ' Dear me ! I hope it will turn 
out well ; I don't know what to think about it' 

* I think Jaquet never really doubted for one 
moment,' said May. * She thinks him quite 
perfection.' 

Arthur meanwhile had gone straight to the 
schoolroom in search of Bianca. He knocked 
at the door, but receiving no answer he 
opened it and went in. 

Bianca was sitting by the writing-table, her 
hands stretched out before her, her face 
buried on her arms. 

He went up to her, much startled. 

' Bianca T he said ; * Bianca, what is the 
matter ?' 

He put his hand on her hair. She rose up 
suddenly, and stood looking at him wildly, as 
if she did not know where she was. 

* Bianca,' he repeated, terrified, ' do not look 
like that. Speak to me.' 

Then the consciousness returned to her 
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eyes ; she looked hastily round her, pushed 
back the disordered mass of her fair hair. 

* I am quite well/ she said. * Do not say 
anything about it. You will not ?' 

* Not if you do not wish it ; but you have 
had bad news, is it not so ? Can I do 
nothing for you ?* 

* Yes ; bad news. But it is nothing ; it will 
be put right soon. Say nothing. You pro- 
mise ?' and she laid her hand eagerly on his 
arm. 

He took it in his ; her fingers were cold as 
ice. 

' I will promise/ he said. * But you are 
very cold.' 

* We will go to the others/ she said quickly. 
* It is a promise ?' 

* Yes, yes.' ' 

Bianca led the way. By the time she 
reached the drawing-room her cheeks were 
burning with a sort of fever ; her high spirits 
were gone ; she hardly spoke during the re- 
mainder of the evening. 
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The next day Arthur could not get Bianca s 
looks out of his mind — the white look of 
suffering, almost of agony ; then the strange, 
unaccountable demand for his promise of 
silence. The wistful eyes haunted him ; 
he could settle to nothing, and longed for an 
excuse to go over to Dalton ; but there were 
things to be done that must not be delayed. 
He determined to attend to business, and not 
to give way to his wishes, for that day at 
least. 

Arthur got through all his work ; then 
about six o'clock seated himself in his study 
with a cigar, and the companionship of half a 
dozen dogs of different sizes and races. 

Arthur hoped that the soothing influence 
of the cigar would calm his troubled mind. 
Sometimes he longed restlessly for his old 
light-heartedness. Life, which used to be 
simple in its unclouded happiness, had of late 
grown so cloudy and complicated that he felt 
like one in a maze. He hardly understood 
his own feelings and wishes. Was it love 
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that presented Bianca's beautiful pathetic face 
before his mind every moment of the day ? 
was it love, this almost despairing longing 
that he felt to do something — anything — 
everything — only to call up one of the rare, 
exquisite smiles that sometimes appeared on 
her lips ? In the days when he had believed 
himself to be in love with May, he had 
never experienced any of these doubts. The 
smile of welcome was always there ; the ready 
sympathy with the humour of the moment, 
whether grave or gay. There was no watch- 
ing anxiously, no longing and yearning for a 
single word or glance ; no rapturous delight 
when a rare smile dawned, and drove away 
temporarily a fixed look of suppressed suffer- 
ing. Arthur had lost his old happiness, all 
the colour and peace of his life, and it seemed 
to him that he had gained nothing in ex- 
change. He was restless, dissatisfied with 
himself, and unhappy. 

He had not been smoking for more than 
five minutes when a servant brought in a card. 
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He Started up at the sight of the name — 
* Signer Pelli, music-riiaster, Ostern.' A mis- 
giving flashed into his mind. 

' Ask the gentleman to come here at once/ 
he said. ' Did he ask for me ?* 

' He was most urgent to see you, Sir 
Arthur,' said the man. * He said he would 
only detain you five minutes on a matter of 
great importance.* 

The little singing-master was brought in. 
There was a scared look on his face, and his 
hands worked up and down among the but- 
tons of his coat nervously. 

No sooner was the door shut behind him 
than he advanced rapidly, and began to speak 
without a pause. 

* I have come to ask for your help, for your 
advice, Sir Arthur,* he said. * It is — it is 
not for myself,' he stammered. But, O 
heavens! how am I to say it? What will 
you say ? what will you think T 

* Is anything the matter ?* asked Arthur, 
with difficulty mastering his impatience. 
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' I will tell you ; but it is long, and time 
is so short. Signora Bianca ' 

' Do you come from her ?' cried Arthur. 

* Heavens ! but only have patience. You 
know that yesterday I did bring a letter to 
her, and— and — would that I had died before 
I gave it to her !* 

' Yes, yes.' 

' It was from her uncle Giacinto de Caroli. 
She had written to him to say that she must 
go home at once ; that she would live with 
him, be his donna da facenda — anything — 
everything ; or that he must make her a suit- 
able marriage. What could he do ? He 
wrote in despair ; he said he had no hope ; 
that his negotiations had failed, that his 
picture had sold badly, that his hand and his 
sight were failing him, and that she must re- 
sign herself to her unhappy fate.' 

' Well ?' cried Arthur ; for' little Pelli 
stopped to draw breath, and to rub his hot 
forehead. 

' I have this moment got a letter from her/ 
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* From whom ?* 

* From Signora Bianca. Oh that I should 
live to this miserable day ! I shall be ruined ! 
I shall be blamed! Who will entrust their 
young ladies to me if it becomes known ? 
Who will look on me as a sober and a trust- 
worthy ' 

* Can you not tell me about it ? What on 
earth do you mean ?' 

The singing-master drew a letter from his 
pocket, and gave it to Arthur. He recognised 
Bianca's delicate Italian handwriting; but it 
was written in Italian, and he stamped his 
foot with anger at the waste of time involved 
in making Pelli translate it. 

' Quick ! tell me what it all means. I will 
save you from blame if you are innocent — 
never mind yourself.* 

* Oh ! I see I have done right in coming 
to you ! I knew you would help me ! See !' 

He took the letter, and began to read : 

* ^^ Pregiatissimo Signor Maestro — Most 
precious Sir Master, — I am going to leave 
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Dalton to-night, and shall be at the station at 
Ostern in time for the nine o'clock train. It 
fits very well. I was to have tea with Aunt 
Maria — the carriage takes me there. I shall 
walk to the station ; she will think I do not 
come ; nobody will know. I have the route 
you made out for me, and I have money." ' 

* Scoundrel !' cried Arthur furiously ; * but 
there is yet time.' He rang the bell violently. 
' Order my phaeton and Robin Goodfellow 
to be round as soon as it is possible to get 
them ready,' he said. 

Pelli waited till the servant was gone, 
then he drew himself up. 

* You mistake,' he said ; * I did not help — 
am I not here ?' 

* Finish the letter.' 

He obeyed, his voice becoming more and 
more tremulous. 

' ** I am going home — home ! I am wild with 
delight. You, my good kind Maestro, my 
fellow-countryman, to you I must say good- 
bye. You have comforted me in my exile ; 
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the good God will reward you. Look out 
of your window as I pass ; I shall get out 
at Aunt Maria's door. My uncle's horses 
may not stand in the cold, and I shall have 
no footman. I shall make a feint to ring the 
bell, and tell the coachman not to wait ; when 
he is gone, I go to the station and sit there 
for an hour till the train comes, and I start 
for home. I am not afraid ; God will take 
care of me." That is all,* said Signor Pelli, 
looking up with eyes round and shining with 
dismay. ' And I throw all the responsibility 
on you. I do nothing ; I wash the hands. I 
have too much respect for my profession, 
for the ladies who do entrust to me their young 
daughters.* 

* I do not blame you,' said Arthur rather 
hoarsely. * You have acted very wisely in 

coming to me ; but remember ' there 

was something fierce, almost threatening, in 
the flash of his blue eyes — *you must re- 
member that your position is a critical one ; 
you are in my hands.* 
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The little man's face turned livid. 

* You do not blame me ?* he said. 

* I will spare you on one condition, but 
only one/ said Sir Arthur — * the most 
absolute secrecy about this letter, and all 
it contains. You have been very indiscreet ; 
you have allowed yourself to encourage 
Signora Bianca's rebellion against her guar- 
dians.' 

* O Heaven !' sighed Pelli. 

* Promise faithfully that this secret re- 
mains absolutely sacred between yourself 
and me.' 

' But I will swear it !* 
' That is well.' 

' But,' faltered Signor Pelli, 'what will you 
do?' 

* That is my affair ; the rest will be ar- 
ranged.' 

* And you will not be hard ; not punish 
her r 

Arthur could hardly suppress a short laugh 
full of bitterness. Had Bianca indeed repre- 
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sented everyone belonging to her as harsh 
and cruel ? 

' She is very young ; very unhappy/ went 
on the Italian pathetically. 

' My dear sir,' said Arthur impatiently, 

» 

* you may leave Signora Bianca's affairs quite 
safely in the hands of her relations. I must 
go : it will save time if we start from the 
stables. I will take you as far as the High 
Street.' 

* You are all that is good,' said Pelli, feeling 
compelled to be silent now as to Bianca and 
her troubles. 

The carriage was almost ready when the 
two men reached the stables, and in five 
minutes they were driving rapidly towards 
Ostern at the best pace of the thoroughbred, 
Robin Goodfellow. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

WILL put you down here.' said 
Sir Arthur, pulling up his horse 
in the High Street at a corner 
from which a smaller street turned down 
towards the railway station. 

Signor PelH got down and shook himself. 
' Good-night, Sir Arthur,' he said. He 
longed to say something on behalf of Bianca, 
some few deprecating words ; but they had 
stopped under a lamp-post, and he could see 
Arthur St. Leger's face by the yellow light, 
very white and stern, with lips compressed, 
and brows bent and knit with pain. He 
dared not speak ; he lifted his hat and crept 
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away, feeling small and guilty, as if Bianca's 
wild conduct were his fault. 

Arthur St. Leger did not drive to the 
station. He waited till Signor PcUi was 
out of sight, then he threw the reins to his 
groom and got out, desiring him to. drive 
to the Albert Arms and put up there, and 
wait till he should be sent for. The man 
obeyed ; and finding himself alone, Arthur 
went to the station as fast as he could 

go- 
It was a very small country station ; but 

few trains stopped there. Until the express 

would pass about nine o'clock, no train would 

be due, and the platform would probably be 

altogether deserted. 

It was quite silent when he came up; the 
stationmaster was dozing in his little office, 
the gas-lamp turned low* He started up when 
Sir Arthur came in, and he thought it best to 
take a ticket for some place near to account 
for his presence. 

' I have miscalculated time,' he said hur- 
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riedly, for subterfuge did not come readily to 
his lips ; ' but I will sit in the waiting-room. 
Is there any light there ?' 

* I will turn up the lamp at once, Sir 
Arthur/ said the man. ' There is no one 
there except one lady waiting for the up-train, 
like yourself.' 

* And is she sitting in the dark ?' 

* The light is low, Sir Arthur ; but she did 
not care for me to raise it. Wanted to doze 
off, probably. Here is the Times and the 
Ostern Gazette. I hope you will not find it 
uncomfortable.' 

He threw open the door, and ushered 
Arthur in. A glance showed him Bianca 
sitting in a far corner of the waiting-room, 
with a thick veil over her face ; but he took 
no notice. 

The stationmaster turned up the smoky 
oil-lamps, rolled a horse-hair chair up to the 
table, deposited the papers on it, and asked 
civilly if there was nothing more that he 
could do. Arthur declined, and the man 
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went away. All was very still and silent ; 
he could hear the crunching of his footsteps 
along the gravel-path till he had reached his 
own office, and the distant slam of the door 
as he closed it behind him. 

Arthur rose to his feet and approached 
the frightened, cowering figure in the 
corner. 

' Bianca !' he said. 

The effect was electrical. She sprang to 
her feet, but she trembled so much that she 
was forced to seat herself again. 

* Ah ! you have come to take me back !' 
she cried. ' I will not go with you. You 
have no power over me — you shall not compel 
me ! I am going home.' 

' Bianca !' he said gently. ' Let me speak 
to you only for a few moments. You shall 
do as you like. I will not compel you.' 

* I know !' she cried. ' You are reasonable ; 
you will talk, you will reason with me. I 
know all that you would say. I know you 
are right. But I — I am not reasonable. I 
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have no reason — I have only heart, and my 
heart is breaking !* 

' Bianca, what would your mother say if 
she knew that her daughter defied her wishes, 
treated her brother's kindness with contempt, 
and gave him the dreadful suffering you are 
giving him to-night ?' 

* I told mamma I could not live in 
• England.' 

* And what did she say ?' 
' She said I must/ 

' Ah, Bianca \ said Arthur, watching her 
with eyes in which she could discern nothing 
but the sternness, not the self-control ; ' there 
is, and there must be in this world, a Power 
which rules our lives, and against which we 
can no more rebel than the sea can break up 
the rocks that cramp its will. You must/ 

* But if I will not ?' 

* Your will is impotent against the Will of 
God/ 

* You do not know what I suffer/ 

' I can imagine. But first and foremost, 
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Bianca, you can never be happy, you can 
never be safe until you learn that the greatest 
law of God is obedience/ 

* But no one has a right oyer me but Lillo 
and Uncle Giacinto.' 

* What does he say ?' 

She hung her head, and the large tears 
rushed into her eyes. 

' He is getting old ; he wants some com- 
forts about him,* pursued Arthur. * Some 
rest, some peace without work ; but what 
can he do but take up his brush again, and 
struggle on and labour and work to support 

his niece ?* 

* What do you know of all this ?' she cried 
passionately. 

^ I know what you have told us. What 
May also knows. Is it not true, Bianca ?' 
' It is true.* 

* Is it not a noble thing,' said Arthur, 
longing to waken up some chord of un- 
selfishness, of self-sacrifice in this wayward 
nature ; ' is it not a grand thing to be able to 
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sacrifice any wish, anything for those we 
love ?' 

* Yes/ cried Bianca. * I shall work for him, 
cook, do all.* 

Arthur took hold of one of her delicate 
white hands. 

' Look here !' he said. * Can this little 

hand do what the servant does ? Can you 
cook ? Can you wash ? Can you make his 
home comfortable ?' 

' I cannot T she cried, suddenly starting up. 
. * I can do nothing. I am useless ; I am 
helpless ; but I can come to him with all the 
love of my heart, and I can say : ** I have 
come home; I have nothing to give, but I 
should have died in England, and you shall 
have my life." ' 

Arthur sighed. All was so thoroughly, 
hopelessly unpractical. He glanced at his 
watch ; it was half-past eight. There was 
no time to lose. He tried quite a new plan. 

* It is, I suppose, quite allowable for Italian 
girls to travel about alone without protec- 
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tion, without any othqr woman, and nobody 
thinks it wrong ?' 

Bianca shivered and did not answer. 

*A girl who went away like this in the 
night in England would not be respected 
much/ 

* Be silent !' cried Bianca, springing to her 
feet. 

* But it is true,' said Arthur gently. 

She threw herself down, and hiding her 
face on the table, she gave way to a storm of 
crying. 

Arthur could hardly bear it. Her hat had 
fallen from her head. He laid his hand 
gently on her fair hair. 

* Oh, Bianca !' he said ; ' do listen to me, 

and turn from this wild, impossible plan. Do 
try and believe that we love you, that we 
would do anything in the world for you ; but 
indeed my dear, dear one, indeed you cannot, 
you must not go on like this.' 

She raised her face, the tears streaming 
down. 
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* Oh, if you only knew how I suffer !' she 
said. ' You say they would do anything. 
Is there nobody in the wide world who would 
take me home ?' 

Arthur was kneeling beside her now, her 
hands clasped in his. 

* Bianca, you mistake. It is not so very 
difficult ; some day I have no doubt ' 

* Ah ! but I am so miserable ! I only ask 
it once. I will give up everything. I will 
go back to-night. I will think no more of 
running away, if only I had some hope, some 
little tiny possible hope.' 

Arthur had grown very white ; every trace 
of colour had died out of his face and lips. 

* Bianca,' he said, ' will you trust me ?' 

' I do trust you,' she cried. * You have 
been good to me ; you have understood, you 
have pitied me. I have seen it in your eyes. 
Look !' she said, drawing away one of her 
hands, and putting back the disordered hair 
from her brow ; * I will obey you, I will go 
back. God help me ! I have no hope.' 
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* Child !' said Arthur, and his voice was 
almost harsh, * you do not know what you 
are saying. It is God Who has settled your 
life ; it is against Him you rebel/ 

* If I thought I might go home and see my 
Lillo once more, then I should know that 
God was good/ she said. 

Arthur bent down his head. 

* God is good, Bianca/ he said. * If you 
will do as I tell you to-night, and come home, 
I will pledge you my word that you shall go 
back to Italy/ 

^ Back ! home ! do you mean it ? but how ? 
Oh, do not deceive me !' 

' Never mind how,\he said eagerly. * I will- 
arrange it ; I will do it. There is one way, 
but we must leave that alone now.' 

' You promise ?' 

* I promise.' 

Bianca covered her face with her hands ; 
he heard [her murmuring words of thanks- 
giving in Italian, and when she raised her 
head there was such a radiant look in her 
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expression, of such exquisite happiness that 
he rose to his feet, and walked rapidly to the 
window to quell the tumult of sympathy which 
rose in his breast, and brought the tears to 
his eyes. 

The five minutes bell clanged out so sud- 
denly and harshly that both started. Arthur 
returned rapidly to his companion. 

' There is no time to lose,' he said. * The 
train has been signalled ; we must go at 
once.' 

He put on her hat, drew down the veil as 
he might have done for Jaqueline ; then he 
opened the door and held out his hand. 
* Come,' he said. 

' Where do we go ?' she asked timidly, as 
they went out into the cold, dark night. 

' I am going to take you to Aunt Maria/ he 
said. ' All will be well ; I will explain.* 

* Will Uncle John be angry ?' she asked 
very nervously. 

' Oh no, only grieved ; never mind that to- 
night.' 
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They were in the High Street now. 
Arthur noticed that Bianca was walking un- 
steadily. 

' You are very tired ?' he said, gently draw- 
ing her hand through his arm. 

'Oh, so tired r she sighed — *and frightened.' 

* See, we are almost there. I will take care 
of you, my poor little Bianca, my darling !* 

But before they reached the Manor House 
he was almost carrying her. 

Arthur had never so welcomed the warm 
light which shone from the lamps in front of 
Miss Dal ton's door. He rang hastily, and 
not waiting for the startled exclamations of 
the servant, he hurried Bianca straight 
through the hall into her aunt's room. 

' Dear Aunt Maria,' he said, * please ask 
no questions till she is better ; it is nothing, 
but she is faint and not well, and has not had 
any dinner. I will explain all.' 

* My dear child,' said Miss Dalton, tenderly 
placing her in a low chair, * I have been ex- 
pecting you all this evening.' She took off 
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her hat in a gentle motherly waj', put a 
cushion behind her head, and then noticed 
that Bianca s right hand was holding Arthur 
with a tight clasp. 

' You may leave her to me now, Arthur,' 
said Aunt Maria, with a little nod. 

Arthur very gently disengaged his hand, 
but she clung to it, hardly conscious of what 
she was doing. The silent clinging appeal 
to him went to his very heart ; he knelt down 
beside her, and spoke softly. 

* Let me go now, darling,* he said, as if he 
were speaking to a frightened child. ' Do 
not be afraid ; I will make it all right. Aunt 
Maria will take great care of you. Aunt 
Maria/ he said suddenly, * she should have 
some wine.* 

Miss Dal ton hurried away, and returned 
with a glass of wine, but the hysterical con- 
traction of poor Bianca's throat prevented her 
from swallowing. 

Miss Dalton saw that it was time to use 
some authority. ' You must go, Arthur,* she 
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said. * You must leave her to me and my 
maid. She must be kept quiet' 

*Yes, yes/ he said, very much alarmed. 

* But she will be all right, you are sure ? Shall 
I fetch Dr. Lawson ?' 

'No, no ; she only wants rest. I must keep 
her here to-night. The best thing you can 
do is to go to Dalton, and explain to your 
uncle John the whole story that I cannot 
hear to-night ;' and she looked at him very 
anxiously. 

' Much the best plan,* he answered readily. 

* You are sure she is all right ?' 

* Quite sure.' 

* I am — quite well/ said Bianca^ opening 
her eyes slowly. 

* That is right ; then say good-night to 
Arthur, my child, for he must go/ 

Arthur bent down. * Good-night, Bianca,* 
he said. 

She looked up and caught his hand. * You 

will not forget ?' she said. ' You have pro- 

<■ 

mised.' 
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* Yes, I have promised/ he answered. 
She lay back on her cushion with a lovely 

smile on her face, and Arthur hurried away. 
Miss Dalton followed him to the door. 

' Oh, Arthur !' she said, * what does it all 
mean ?' 

* I will tell you all to-morrow, but I must 
tell my uncle to-night, and also that you mean 
to keep her here. You will take care of her, 
auntie ?' 

* Yes,' she answered, ' I will take care of 
her ; that is my business, not yours. What 
does it mean ?' 

* Try and make her tell you herself, Aunt 
Maria ; it was this, I was only just in time — 
she was going — at the station.' 

* Oh, Arthur !' she was deeply shocked. 
He stooped down and kissed the delicate 

worn face. ' Good-night, Aunt Maria.' 

She turned back to her charge with a long 
sigh, and a painful feeling that her most 
cherished hopes were falling to the ground. 
Arthur strode away to the Albert Arms to 
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order his carriage. As he passed Signor 
Pelli's lodgings, he caught a glimpse of the 
anxious little man peeping through a chink 
in his shutters, and he signed to 'him an 
assurance that all was well. 

In a quarter of an hour he was driving 
rapidly towards Dalton by the clear light of 
a fine moon. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

5T was nearly twelve o'clock when 
Arthur St. Leger arrived at 
Dalton. He was very cold, and 
bis feeling of excitement was so strong that 
he had to school himself sharply to recover a 
commonplace appearance that would not 
alarm his cousins. 

He paused at the hall-door, giving elaborate 
directions as to the care that was to be taken 
of Robin Goodfellow, and unconsciously giving 
himself time to consider what he should say. 

No one had gone to bed. The drawing- 
room at Dalton looked wonderfully peaceful. 
May was playing lovely dreamy German 
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music, Colonel Dalton reading the news- 
papers, Mrs. Dalton dozing quietly. 

They all started up when he came into the 
room, with different exclamations. 

'You, St. Leger! at this time of night.* 
' My dear Arthur, has anything hap- 
pened ? How cold you are !* 

* It is a very simple thing,* he answered, 
rubbing his cold fingers together, and some- 
how feeling unable to meet the anxious eyes 
directed towards him. * I have been at the 
Manor House this evening, and there I found 
that Bianca was not very well.* 

* Not well ! oh, mamma, may I go to her ?' 
cried May. 

* Indeed, it is nothing serious,' said Arthur 
eagerly. *She was faint, and she could not 
swallow; and so Aunt Maria sent me here to 
say that she would keep her to-night, and she 
will send over to-morrow to say how she is.* 

' It was very good of you, Arthur/ said 
Mrs. Dalton. * But I shall not let you go 
home to-night. You look tired, and there is 
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no one to be alarmed at your not returning to 
Ostemleigh to-night' 

The colour was coming and going in his 
face. Mrs. Dalton saw that there was more 
to be told, and she became very anxious. 

' Do tell me,' went on May. * You are 
sure it is nothing serious ?* 

* Aunt Maria was quite certain,' he answered, 
not meeting her wistful eyes. 'She would 
not even let me go for Lawson ; she said it 
was only nervousness.' 

' Yes, yes, of course ; probably nothing more 
than she has often had before. Now, my 
May, you must go to bed. It is very late, 
quite time to be gone.' 

' Very well, mamma,' said May gently. 

Arthur lit her candle for her in the hall. 
' Good-night, May,' he said. 

She looked up into his face, and said 
gently, ' Arthur, you have told me truly, that 
it is nothing ?' 

' Yes/ he answered. ' She will probably 
be quite well to-morrow.' 
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' Thank you/ she said simply. ' Good- 
night/ 

* Now for it, St. Leger/ said Colonel 
Dalton, as he returned into the drawing- 
room. * Tell us everything that there is to 
tell, without the smallest reserve.' 

* It is for that I came, Uncle John/ he 
answered. ' But I am afraid it is not very 
good news.' 

'Ah! I thought so,' said Mrs. Dalton 
anxiously. * Do not keep me in suspense, 
Arthur.' 

* It is all right now,' said Arthur, drawing 
a long breath. ' She is quite safe with Aunt 
Maria.' And in as few words as he could he 
told the whole story, from the moment of 
Signor Pelli's arrival and communication 
made to him at Osternleigh, to the final 
leaving Bianca in her aunt's care. 

Mrs. Dalton covered her face with her 
hands ; the story gave her intense pain. 
Colonel Dalton held out his hand to Arthur, 
and said huskily : 
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* I do not know how to thank you, Arthur ; 
you have saved me from a blow I do not 
think I should ever have got over, Blanche's 
child to leave me in such a way 1' 

Mrs. Dal ton was more shocked and grieved 
even than Arthur had anticipated. 

* John/ she said tremulously — * dear John, 
forgive me. I must have failed miserably in 
acting a mother's part to that poor child.' 

' No, no, Aunt Mary/ said Arthur very 
affectionately. * Do not blame yourself; you 
could not have done more.' 

* No, Mary,' said her husband. * You have 
been a mother to her indeed ; it is I only who 
am to blame, and the worst of it is that I do 
not see my way out of the diflficulty.' 

Arthur started. 

* Uncle John,' he said hesitatingly — * I — I 
have not told you quite all.' 

' How ?' 

* Do not be alarmed ; the rest is told very 
easily. It is only ' 

'Only what, Arthur .>' said Mrs. Dalton, 
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raising her head, and looking at him seri- 
ously. 

' When Bianca was in such dreadful distress, 
it was very difficult indeed to persuade her to 
give up her plan. She would not for a long 
time.' 

* Yes, yes ; I know, my boy,' said Colonel 
Dalton uneasily. 

* Before she would yield I was obliged to 
promise, to pledge her my word that she 
should go back to Italy.' 

* I do not see how you could do that,' said 
Mrs. Dalton gravely, 

* I did it. Aunt Mary ; I could not help it 
And now,' he said, turning from one to another, 
* it must, of course, depend upon you entirely 
whether I can fulfil my^ promise.' 

* I do not understand,' said Colonel Dalton. 
Arthur cleared his throat 

'Uncle John,' he said, 'we have all re- 
ceived a lesson to-day that our ways are not 
like other countries' ways ; that, after all, it 
is possible that those other ways may be more 
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suited to foreigners. It is difficult to explain,' 
he said. 

* I know what you mean,' said Mrs. Dalton. 
She began to perceive what was coming, but 
would not say one word to help him ; her 
heart was too sore and bruised. 

' I thought, perhaps, Uncle John, that if in 
future dealing with Bianca this could be more 
fully recognised, it might be well. There is 
only one way in which I could take her back 
to her own country, of course.' 

Colonel Dalton nodded ; he could not trust 
himself to speak. 

Arthur went on more eagerly : 

* I want you to give Bianca to me. Uncle 
John — no one can ever be to me what she is.' 

He paused. 

Mrs. Dalton rose restlessly from her seat » 
she went round to her husband's chair, and 
put her hand on his arm. 

' We must clearly understand what Arthur 
means,* she said. ' He is asking your consent 
to his marriage with your niece.' 
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*Yes/ said Colonel Dalton; he also rose 
from his chair. * Do you know what you are 
doing, my boy ?' he said very kindly. 

' I do not think you do/ said Mrs. Dalton, 
trying to suppress her agitation. * Arthur, 
you have always been as dear to us as if God 
had blessed us with a son of our own. I can- 
not let you throw away all your happiness — 
all your future — ^without remonstrance.' 

* There would be happiness enough/ said 
Arthur hoarsely. ' You are very good to me, 
Aunt Mary — a thousand times more good 
than I deserve; but you see — ^she clings to 
me— and I do love her ! Aunt Mary, do you 
not understand ?* 

* Yes, Arthur ; I understand,' she answered 
a little bitterly. 

Colonel Dalton laid his hand on Arthur s 
shoulder : * And Bianca T he said. 

Arthur spoke almost as if he had learnt the 
words by heart : ' It is about this I began to 
speak. Bianca's ideas are not like ours — she 
is Italian. I want you to give her to me in 
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the Italian way. The Italians do not care — 
the parents arrange all such matters. It 
would come naturally to her; each country 
has its own ways.' 

* And you would be satisfied with a mere 
mariage de convenances St Leger T 

Arthur was conscious of a bitter pain at 
these words. Would he be satisfied ? It was 
for that he was pleading. But he knew only 
too well in his heart that it would not satisfy 
him — that it would never satisfy him. 

' There would be time/ he faltered. * If 
you sanctioned our betrothal, I should have 
time to try, at all events, to win her.' 

* Arthur, have you considered Y said Mrs. 
Dalton. 'What is this that you have pro- 
mised ? Will you live in Italy ? Will you give 
up all your duties, all your prospects, all your 
interests 1 It is a tremendous sacrifice !' 

' Not if I can win her love/ he said bravely. 

Arthur turned to his uncle. 

' May I hope for your consent ?' he asked 
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eagerly. * I will be good to her — I will take 
care of her ! You can trust me ?' 

* I can trust you, my boy/ said Colonel 
Dalton warmly, * I am not thinking of her 
only — I must think of yourself.' 

* But it is of her I want you to think ! This 
will be a way out of all your difficulties. She 
will' go home — she will be happy ! To see 
her happy again will constitute the utmost 
happiness that my life can ever know. You 
will consent, Uncle John Y 

* I will think over it to-night ; we will talk 
about it again to-morrow. I do not feel sure 
that this disposing of two lives as a matter of 
business is a right thing to do ; it is not our 
way in England. To-morrow I shall have 
made up my mind. It is very late.' 

* Yes, it is very late,' said Arthur ; the ex- 
citement had died away, and his voice sounded 
tired now. 

* You are very tired, Arthur/ said Mrs. 
Dalton anxiously ; * did you have any dinner ?' 

* No,' he answered, forcing a smile ; * it was 
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too early when I left home, and I had no 
luncheon. I never care to eat when I am 
alone. I think I should like something now.* 

Mrs. Dalton rang the bell, and desired the 
servant to bring upstairs whatever he could 
find. ' I am really ashamed of my thought- 
lessness,' she said. 

'Don't sit up, dear Aunt Mary,* he said 
affectionately ; ' it is long past midnight, and I 
am sure that Burrows will give me all I want.' 

' Good-night,' she answered. 

Then, as she was leaving the room, she 
turned to him and said : * I ought to thank 
you, Arthur ; but I hardly know how to do so.* 

Colonel Dalton grasped his hand, and his 
kind eyes glistened under their shaggy eye- 
brows. 

' I owe you much, St. Leger,' he said. 
* God bless you, my boy !* 
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